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The Progressive Farmer's Birthday comes gustas Nature gives the world the first Prophecy of Spring—just at the time when the Vio- 
lets in the Sheltered Places, the Jonqutls tn the old Front Yard, and the Black Alder’s Golden-dusted Catkins away down tn the Swamps, 
join in the Promise thatthe Time ts near when Bud and Blossom will again make the Woods glorious ; and such Shady Lanes as this one, 
with their bewitching beauty, will again entice the Early Ploughman to Rest and Respite from the too Passionate Kisses of Spring Suns 


shine on the pena t Flds, 














“THIS: WEEK’S FEATURES: 


Twenty Years Ago and Twenty Years Hence in **Stock Food” or Flavored Wheat Bran ?—at 
Southern Farming: $1,000 a Ton. 


Virginia ' ; ' , ; . G. W. KOINER. BY DR. TAIT BUTLER. 
North Carolina Jee to» Soe. Suggestions ‘‘to Them That Tends the Sile.” 
South Carolina. is ‘ . CHARLES PETTY. AY BILDAD AKERS. 


Tennessee - .  .  « «J. B. KILLEBREW. The Boy That Had No Chance. 
Georgia ‘ : ; ‘ : . MARVIN V. CALVIN. BY REV. C. L. GREAVES. 











OE eee ate Rect eee. 
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Practical Law Talks for Farmers, 








X.—SALES AND BARTER. 


The Law as to the Sale of Land. 


No. 10 of a Series of Articles on ‘‘Law for Farmers,”’ 
prepared especially for The Progressive Farmer by 
Hon. Walter A. Montgomery, formerly Judge of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 


Land in its legal sense extends indefinitely up- 
wards; and therefore no man can erect a build- 
ing to overhang another’s land. It includes also 
whatever is in a direct line from the surface to 
the center of the earth. Land, therefore, in- 
eludes not only the surface of the ground but 
every thing under it, or over it. So, that in 
a deed wherein one’s tract of land is conveyed, 
al] mines of metal—gold, silver, copper, iron, etc., 
—or fossil, forest, water, houses, fields and mead- 
ows, will pass. 

Tf it is intended in a deed to convey the title 
to water, as a pond or a lake, to pass more than 
a right of fishing, it should be described as a 
certain piece of lend (giving boundaries or meas- 
urements) covered by water. 

A house, being in the eye of the law land, may 
be conveyed by deed separate and apart from the 
land on which it stands; and so may any story 
of the house. 

And a stratum of mineral may be sold apart 
from the surface of the soil. 


Sales of Land Must be in Writing. 


All sales of land must be in writing, and signed 
by the owner. Such writings are usually called 
deeds of bargain and sale. They are good against | 
subsequent purchasers and creditors of the grantor 
or bargainor only from registration in the county 
where the land lies. That is, if A conveys by 
deed to B a tract of land and A should after- 
wards convey the same to C who should register 
his deed before B registers his, the title and 
property to the land would vest in and belong 
to C, the subsequent purchaser, B having lost his 
title by his failure to register his deed in time. 

And likewise without the registration of the 
deed by the purchaser, the land is liable to be sub- 
jected to the demands of creditors of the grantor 
er hargainor. Nothing. therefore, can be of more 
importance to the purchaser of Jand than the 
proper registration of his deed, and a little 
time and snace may be well spent in considering 
this subject. 


Every Deed Should be Promptly Registered. 


Registration of a deed cannot be made until 
probate or acknowledgement of the same has been 
had before some officer qualified to take such 
probate and acknowledgement, and an order for 
its registration made by the clerk or the deputy 
clerk of the Superior Court of the county in 
which the land conveyed in the deed lies. The 
execution, or signing, and delivery of the deed, 
must be acknowledged by the grantor or bargainor. 
or its execution proved by a witness or witnesses 
before some officer qualified by law to take the 
probate or acknowledgement. Such officers in 
this State are, the Judges of the Suvreme and 
and Superior Courts, Commissioners of Affidavits 
appointed by the Governor, the Clerk of the Su- 
preme Court, the several Clerks of the Superior 
Court and their deputies, the Several Clerks of 
the Criminal Court, Notaries Public, and the sev- 
eral Justices of the Peace. 

Tf any person, resident or non-resident of this 
State, outside of North Carolina. desires to con- 
vey by deed to any person, whether residents or 
non-residents of this State, such deed can be 
proved or acknowledged before any of the follow- 
ing officers of the United States, or the District 
of Columbia, of the States or Territories of the 
United States, of countries under the dominion 
of the United States, viz.: Any Judge of a Court 
of Record, any Notary Public, any Mayor or Chief 
Magistrate of an incorporated town or city, any 
Ambassador, Minister, Consul or Commercial 
Agent of the United States. A Justice of the 
Peace of any State or Territory of the United 
States ean also take the probate or acknowledge- 
ment ef deeds. 


Where Land is Bought in Another State. 


Tf the probate or acknowledgement is had be- 
fore a Justice of the Peace of any county of this 
State, other than the county in which the land 
lies and in which the deed must be offered for 
registration, or if the probate acknowledgement 
is had before a Justice of the Peace of another 
State or Territory, then, in the first instance, 
there must accompany the certificate of the Jus- 





the Superior Court of the Justice’s county; and 
in the second instance, a certificate of a Clerk 
of a Court of Record of the county of such Jus- 
tice, the certificate of each of said Clerks to be 
under his hand and official seal, in which such 
certificates of said Clerks, it shall appear that 
such Justice of the Peace was at the time of 
his said Justice’s certificate was made, an acting 
Justice of the Peace of such county, and that 
such Justice’s genuine signature is set to his 
certificate, 
(Concluded Next Week.) 
W. A. MONTGOMERY. 





TOBACCO FARMERS MUST CO-O0PERATE. 


They Do Not Now Work Together as Cotton Farm- 
ers Do—They Must Unite for Better Prices. 


Tobacco is a peculiar crop, and in many re- 
spects different from any other crop raised in 
this country. Some times I think a large per 
cent of the tobacco farmers take on some of the 
peculiarities of the crop. There is a certain 
rivalry between tobacco farmers that does not 
exist between cotton growers or any other class 
of farmers I know of, and I think that is one of 
the many difficulties in the way of organizing 
the tobacco farmers—as well as the great variety 
and different types of tobacco found in one crop, 
and also the great difficulty of preparing it in a 
safe way to keep it sound and have it ready for 
the market when the price gets satisfactory. 

Tobacco is in some respects a perishable prod- 
uet, and if not kept in the right order will dam- 
age very soon. There is no crop where skilful 
management and handling has so much to do 
with the appearance when it is put on the market 
as tobacco, and the condition it is in when offered 
for sale has a great deal to do with the price re- 
ceived. - 

Some tobacco farmers feel a great pride in 
their ability to prepare and manipulate their to- 
haeeco for market and are almost sure to think 
theirs is better than anyone else’s. I have cften 
heard them say if they could get a higher price 
than some neighbor they would be satisfied. And 
the man who gets the highest price for a few 
pounds on the warehouse floor—you will hear h'm 
brag about it for a month. Neither stops to 
think that he has not received half of what the 
raw material is worth as compared with the manu- 
factured article. Such rivalry as this is unfavor- 
able to organization. 

Mr. Editor, did you ever attend a tobsacen sale 
cn some of the leading markets in what is known 
as the “bright belt?” If so, vou have seen some 
of the peculiarities about whien I am trying to 
write. Did you hear anythin, said about the best 
grade; or did you hear anyth'ng but best grade? 
I am not a betting man, but if you will excuse 
me for making one, I will bet a penny against 
somebody’s best grade that if you had got out to 
ene side and watched about the time the buyers 
began to come in to commence a sale, you could 
have counted all the best grades on the floor by 
the crowds standing around them, and the farmer 
it belonged to watching for the buyer of that 
grade to come in to ask a special favor on that 
pile—forgetting that he has any other tobacco 
on the floor; and if he gets thirty-five or forty 
cents for it, he will go home rejoicing, in a hurry 
to strip another load, and tell everybody he sees 
how much he got for his best grade. He forgets 
the fact that his second grade—not quite so 
bright, but in many respects as good or better 
for manufactureing purposes than the best grade 
—is seooped in by the Tobacco Trust for fifteen 
cents and the other grades for still less. 

When the crop is sold. the balance struck and 
the average made out, it is far below the average 
price of eotton, though it cost more to raise a 
nound of tobaceo than it does a pound of cotton. 
Think of it, brother tobacco farmers. See if 
you ean’t get that best grade out of your eyes, 
and look one time at your average, and if you 
have become so blind you can’t see it, put your 
hand into your pocket and see if you can find it. 
But alas! it is so small, if you don’t mind you 
will miss it and hit the bottom of your pocket. 

Then the question arises, What shall we tobacco 
farmers do to increase the average price of our 
tobacco? 

Organize. 

Yes, brother farmers, we should organize for 
the protection of our homes, our wives, and our 
children. 

T believe the day has come when we must meet. 
organization with organization, and the bright to- 
baeco farmers are about the only interest in this 
section that has no organization. 


tice of the Peace_a certificate of the Clerk of | 





Now, Mr. Editor, if this escapes the waste- 
} sket, I may have something to say in regard to 
ije one-man rule in selling tobacco. 

G. L. ALLEN. 
Granville Co., N. C. 





THOUGHTS FOR FARMERS. 


The Cotton Situation. 


The fight between the Cotton Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and dealers in futures is getting inter- 
esting. Some of the faint-hearted farmers be- 
lieve that the contest is unequal and that the 
farmers will have to go under and be subject 
to the manipulations of speculators. The ma- 
jority believe that they will be sure winners, if 
they stick together. With a census report indi- 
eating a crop of very little more than ten mil- 
lion bales, the price does not advance. The 
bears are holding out the idea that there has 
been enough cotton sold already to carry the 
spinners till the next crop is put on the market. 
They have even reported that President Archer 
of the County Association has been making an 
effort to put a lot of cotton on the market at 
12 cents. This he denies most emphatically 
and says that in June he will see if any one 
wants his cotton at his price. He advises farm- 
ers having cotton on hand to hold for 15 cents. 

Suppose the spinners are all stocked, as they 
say they are, what is the duty of the farmers? 
With a crop of only 10,000,000 bales they claim 
that there is a surplus of two millions. If they 
are correct the country will need only nine mil- 
lion bales another year. Plant for that amount 
and keep the price up. By raising an abundance 
of corn. oats, and peavine hay, a smail cotton 
crop will bring in as much money as a large one, 
and it will cost less. 

Money in Peavine Hay. 


Special attention of farmers is ealled to the 
money and feeding value of peavine hay. Took 
at it in this way: Take an acre of land that 
with the aid of $3 worth of fertilizer will make 
1.000 pounds of. seed-cotton. At ten cents a 
pound the lint and seed will be worth $37.80. To 
raise and market that cotton will cost 51% cents 
a pound, or $18.30 for the acre leaving net $19.50. 
Use the same gueno and plant the acre in oats 
as soon as the ground is dry enough. Follow 
with peas sown broadeast. The vield should be 
20 bushel of oafs and a ton and half of pea- 
vine hay. The oats at 60 cents, and hay at $18 
a ton, and straw at $2, would bring $41.00. The 
expense of both crops, including baling the hay, 
would not be exceeding $10, which would leave 
net $31. Land would be improved to the value 
of $3 an acre besides. Well-cured peavine hay 
is the best milk produeer we know. Ton _ for 
ton it is worth more than genuine wheat bran, 
and twice as much as some of the mixtures sold 
under the name of bran. Let farmers make their 
own supplies, live at home, stic’s to the Cotton 
Growers’ Association, and they will prosner and 
be happy, CHARLES PETTY. 

Spartanburg Co., S. 





“Dear me! What’s the matter?” 

“T’m so sorry for mv little brother. ’cause I’m 
goin’ to eat all this candy. and he won’t get none.” 
—Woman’s Home Comnanion. 





VALUE OF CORN STALKS. 


When one sees our cornfields now with the 
blades stripped and the stalks left to rot, he can- 
not help marveling that the shredder is not in 
more general use amorg our people. At one of 
our Experiment Stations recently with a crop of 
forty bushels per cent anaylses of the different 
parts of the corn stalk proved that the relative 
values are as follows: 





Pounds 

Parts of Plants. Per Acre. Value. 

Butts of stalks 1,395 $5.59 
Tops of stalks ..... 297 1.13 
Bottom blades .. 357 1.27 
Top blades Pere 212 82 
Shucks and shanks .. 643 2.34 
Tassel 75 46 
6A, ) i a ane nee 2,979 $11.61 


Of course shredding cannot make all this ma- 
terial available for digestion, but it Coes 
enough to convince anybody that the work means 
an enormteus saving. There is no doubt that it 
pays. 


save 
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CONDIMENTAL STOCK FOODS AND CONDITION 


POWDERS. 


Is it Worth While to Pay $200 to $2,000 a Ton for Wheat Bran, Charcoal, 
Pepper, Etc., Sold as ‘‘Stock Foods,’’ When the Material May be Mixed 


at Home for $20 to $25 a Ton? 


Messrs. Editors: The large amount | chemical analysis as given by the 
of money expended by the stock own-;| stations above referred -to, we find 
ers of the State for patent stock]! that the protein content of Interna- 


foods and condition powders renders 
the fullest information concerning 
their composition and merits desir- 
able. 

If these compounds possess any 
value it must be as either food or 
medicine. At one time the manu- 
facturers of many of them made 
strong claims as to their food value, 
as indicated by the names they bear 
—Globe Stock Food, Acme Stock 
Food, Iowa Stock Food, Pratt’s Food, 
Standard Stock Food, International 
Stoek Food, ete.; but the work of the 
chemist easily showed their rather 
low food values, and it accordingly 
became necessary for the manufac- 
turers to modify their original 
claims. 

At present most of the stock food 
manufacturers base their claims for 
patronage on the alleged value of 
the compounds as_ condiments and 
medicines. It was too easy for the 
chemist and feeders to determine 
their true food value. Apparently 
became necessary, in order to main- 
tain their sale, to transfer them to 
the uncertain and intangible field of 
medicine. The mystery and popular 
ignorance concerning medical prac 
tice make it a much more secure field 
in which to exploit fictitious claims. 
As medicinal or condimental agents, 
it is claimed that these patent com- 
pounds prevent certain diseases, cure 
a large variety of others, and enable 
the animals to digest more food and 
make better use of it. 

Let us briefly consider these claims. 
The first step in this will be to as- 
certain just what these powders con- 
tain. Fortunately, the Experiment 
Stations have furnished this infor- 
mation in such a way as to preclude 
any probability of error. Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and North Caro- 
lina published bulletins on this sub- 
ject so nearly at the same time as 
to make it certain that the work was 
done independently and without any 
knowledge of one another’s results, 
and the close agreement of their find- 
ings gives additional assurance of 
their accuracy. 

During the past year or two, Inter- 
national Stock Food has been exten- 
sively advertised and considerable of 
it sold in this State. For this rea- 
son, let us select this compound as 
an example and give its composition 
as published in the bulletins just re- 
ferred to. 

According to the Connecticut Ex- 
periment Station, Bulletin No. 132, 
International Stock Food contains 
wheat feed, cayenne, salt, charcoal 
and some bitter drug; Massachusetts’ 
Bulletin, No. 71, says it contains 
wheat offal, pepper, salt, charcoal and 
some material rich in protein, and 
the December (1900) Bulletin of the 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture says it consists of wheat 
bran, red pepper, charcoal and lin- 
seed meal. It will be noticed that all 
agree that a wheat product of some 
sort is the principal ingredient, Pep- 
per and charcoal are also found by 
all three; while salt and a material 
rich in protein—linseed meal _ by 
North Carolina—are found by two, 
and a bitter drug by one. This is, 
indeed, a remarkable unanimity of 
results. 

At this point the chemist steps in 
and says if this preparation is made 
up almost entirely of wheat bran it 
should analyze about the same as 
wheat bran. Accordingly, taking the 





tional Stock Food was as follows: 


Massachusetts 
Connecticut ....... 
North Carolina ... 


Mee 16.97 per cent. 
14.31 per cent. 


.: 15.06 per cent. 


When we remember that there is 
from 14 to 16 per cent of protein in 
wheat bran, we see how closely In- 
ternational Stock Food resembles 
wheat bran in its feeding value. This, 
of course, is not remarkable, if it 
is simply wheat bran adulterated 
with a little charcoal, salt, pepper, 
ete. 

We are now in a position to judge 
of the accuracy of the claims made 
for these compounds. There are two 
ways of doing that. First, after the 
chemist and the microscopist have 
told us the ingredients they contain, 
the medica] man may judge of their 
value or effect, when used in medical 
practice, from his knowledge of med- 
ical science. Judged on this basis, 
I give it as my professional opinion 
that wheat bran, salt, pepper, char- 
coal, ete., possess no marked medici- 
nal virtue for either prevention or 
cure of disease; but if any one does 
not care to accept my opinion, I ask 
him to go to his family physician, in 
whom he has confidence, and ask him 
if these substances are of much value 
as medicines, and I am willing to 
abide by his reply. 

The second method of judging of 
the value of these condimental stock 
foods or condition powders is by ac- 
tual trials or feeding tests, but it 
may be stated that no trial is either 
practical or worthy the name of a 
test unless the food and the animals 
are both weighed, and unless another 
lot of animals of the same quality, 
age, size and condition, and kept and 
otherwise fed in the same manner, 
are compared with those receiving 
the condimental foods. Fortunately, 
several tests of this sort have been 
made, and, while made by those 
whom the manufacturers sneeringly 
term theoretical feeders, are the only 
real practical tests made of the 
feeding value of these patent foods. 
Two tests have been made at the 
Kansas Experiment Station with 
dairy eows with the following re- 
sults: 

For the first test, thirteen cows 
were divided into two lots as nearly 
equal as possible, based on the yield 
of milk and butter fat for the pre- 
ceding month. The two lots received 
exactly the same kind and amount 
of feed, except that one lot was given 
“Acme Stock Food” according to 
the manufacturer’s directions. The 
result of a one-month test was that 
the butter fat produced by the lot 
receiving the “Stock Food” cost 
14.6¢, per pound; while the butter fat 


produced by the lot receiving no 
“ceondimental,, food cost 12.8c. per 
pound. 


The second test was with twenty 
cows divided into two lots, as in the 
the first test, and the result of a 
two-month’s test was that the lot re- 
ceiving “Globe Stock Food” produced 
butter fat at a cost of 7c. per pound 
more than the lot which received no 
such food. 

The Iowa Experiment Station also 
made a test of the value of these 
condimental foods and several well- 
known concentrated feeding stuffs 
when added to a corn ration for the 
fattening of steers. 

There were ten lots of twenty-two 





——What The— 








World’s Biggest Users 
Have To Say About 


Cream Separators. 


Lincoln, Neb., December 4, 1905. 
Our separator experience dates back about ten years, At 
that time the De Laval Separator was already recognized as the best 
machine; though it superiority was not quite so fully estab- 


lished as it is at the present time. 


In those earlier days, 


through the purchase of other creameries in which the ma- 
chinery was already installed, we had opportunity to use vari- 
ous other makes of separators; however, none of them did 
the work as well as the De Laval, either as to capacity for 
clean skimming or ease and simplicity of operation. 
Before the advent of the hand separator the Beatrice Com- 
panies operated BETWEEN FIVE AND SIX HUNDRED 
DE LAVAL POWER SEPARATORS and there were ma 
ny instances where our experience led us to deliberately re- 
place some other make of machine with a new De Laval, pay- 
ing good, hard-earned money for same. 
There is no disputing the fact that the De Laval power 
separator is a better machine in every respect than any other 


make. 


Since the hand separator came into general use in this 
western country we have had further 


opportunity to make 


comparisons and in our opinion there is no other machine as 
yet manufactured which compares with the De Laval in ¢a- 


pacity for skimming, clean skimming, ease and simplicity of 


operation. 


The large “Alpha” De Laval machines we owned and op- 
erated in years gone by have practically all left our territory, 
having been sold as second-hand machines to creameries in the 
East where the whole milk system is still flourishing, but to re- 
place these larger machines we have in the past five or six 
years, sold to farmers throughout these Western States and 
Territories approximately THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND DE 
LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS which are operated by hand 


BEATKICE CREAMERY COMPANY. 
By 


or tread power. 





If the above is the kind of experience you would profit by 
a De Laval Catalogue and desired particulars are to be had 


for the asking. 


The De Laval 


Randy nf Comet Sts. GENERAL OFFICES: MO-418 Fourie Qaeess 
BHLEABELERYA 74 Cortianat Street, > “rG.TeNyste 


9 & 11 Drumm St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





them all as near equal as possible. 
Of the ten lots, three were fed pat- 
ent stock foods. The lot showing 
the lowest net profits as the result of 
ninety-four days’ feeding had re 
ceived “Standard Stock Food.” The 
lot showing the second lowest net 
profit had received “International 
Stock Food.” In other words, of the 
seven lots receiving no condimental 
food, all of them gave a greater net 
profit than the one receiving Inter- 
national Stock Food. 

Now, no one will deny that wheat 
bran, pepper, salt and chareoal may 
be good for live stock; but the ques- 
tion is, can we afford to buy these 
materials under a patent name and 
pay from $200 to $500 per ton for 
them, when they may be bought un- 
der their good, old-fashioned names 
at from $20 to $25 per ton? 

The question often arises, however, 
Why is it, if these “foods” are all 
frauds, that so many honest and in- 
telligent men think they have obtain- 
ed profitable results from their use? 
The answer is not difficult. Sick ani- 
mals get well without treatment—in 
many eases in spite of wrong treat- 
ment. Good food and care are the 
best tonics, and it should be remem- 
bered that when a man gets to the 
point of buying condition powders 
for an animal; that is, becomes will- 
ing to pay from $200 to $500 a ton 
for wheat bran to feed them, he is 
ready to give him the better care and 
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W. F. Jensen, Secretary. 


Separator Co. 


14 & 16 Princess St., 





food which 
bring about the desired improvement 


alone would and does 


in condition. 
TAIT BUTLER, 
State Veterinarian, North Carolina 
Department Agriculture, Raleigh. 





Farmers Organizing. 


Mr. C. C. Moore, President of the 
Cotton Association, starts out this 
week on a tour which will include the 
following places, the exact dates to 
be given later: New Bern, Bayboro, 
Kinston, Snow Hill, Greenville, 
Washington, Plymouth, Williamston, 
Edenton, Hertford, Elizabeth City, 
Tarboro. 

With Lecturer H. M. Cates and 
Special Organizer E, J. Ragsdale in 
the field for the Farmers’ Alliance, 
and President Moore, though push- 
ing the Cotton Association work so 
vigorously, the organization of the 
farmers of North Carolina seems to 
be an accomplishment of the near 
future. 





The only reason I hadn’t renewed, 
I was taking so many papers; but will 
now stop some of them for I can’t 
afford to be without my farming pa- 
per.—Arthur Jones, Wake Co., N. C. 





I have discontinued some of my 
other farm papers, as I like yours 
best of all—W. B,. McLendon, Anson 
Co., N. C. 
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BILDAD AKERS’S ADVICE TO FARMERS. 


In Spite of ‘‘Lizy’’ He Writes Something to Progressive Farmer Readers, 
and What He Has to Say Is Worth While. 


Dear Progresive farmer: 
settin by the tire last night 
says to Lizy, “Ive got an idee of writ- 
in to the Progresive farmer.’ Lizy 
give me one of them looks which eny 


man who has a woman who speaks | 


her mind rite out in meetin knows, 
and she looks over at me kinder piti- 
ful like and says, “Bildad, it pears 
to me you have enough to do writin 
in your church paper. I’m not so 
certen but you’ve writ too much al- 


reddy.”” And then she went back to 
her nitten. 
I said, “Lizy, ve got idees. They 


may be homeade and not slicked up 
like some, but I’ve larned that a pair 
of nit galluses do just as good work 
as them as you buy in stores. I’ve 
got the idees and it seems to me I 
want to spout em out on paper jist 
as bad as wimmin folks like to talk 


afore and arter the sarmont in a 
meetin house. I axed our preacher 
last meetin Sunday why he hadnt 


writ up his sirkut and he sed he 
was modest and was afeard sume ’un 
would say he was tryin to be heady 
and forrerd. I told him and I tell 
you that our preacher’s stripe of mod- 
esty is like smut on wheat—good for 
nuthing and bad for evrything. No, 
I’m goin to rite to the Progresive 
farmer. Its my duty. Ive ben takin 
that paper a long time.” 

Yes, Mr. Po, Ive bin takin the Far- 
mer for nigh onto twenty year onless 
I disremember. I sometimes get 
arter my church peepul for not takin 
their paper printed at Rolly. It 
prints a tipe mighty like yours, it 
pears to me. Now my pint is: A 
man whats a farmer needs your pa- 
per just as bad as a man whats a 
Methodist needs Bro. Ivry’s paper or 
a man whats a Baptis needs Mr. 
Baley’s paper. How in the wurld a 
man that grubs and plows and feeds 
hogs and sich can expect to make a 
livin without havin his farm paper is 
more’ I can sense. The trouble 


with our farmers is that they dont 
keep up with the times. They dont 


see that the world is lopin on and 
that the man that wants to keep up 
must jump into the waggin. They 
say they’re goin to rejuce the number 
of rewral delivries in North Carliny 
I was tawkin to Bose King the other 


day about it and I says, Bose, it’ll 
be a rank tearin disgrace to our 


State if they take down these boxes. 
Tt’ll mean that our country peeple 
are not reading enough, which means 


that they are not keepin up with the! 


times. 

I always speaks up, Mr. Po, for 
the Progresive farmer. Ole John 
Bony borrered my paper till I sed to 
him that the thing hed to stop and 
that he must take it himself. When 
you greed to let him have it for a 
little while for ten cents you got 
him. If it had been eleven cents you'd 
a missed fire, like an ole army mus- 
ket with a wet cap. But John got 
started and I seed him with your pa- 
per tother day, and I do beleeve he’s 
subseribin regular. 

But I’m off the track a leetle grain. 
I was lowin to tell you that Ive got 
sense enough to know a few things, 
and I know that there’s as many new 
things goin on in the farmin wurld 
as in eny other wurld and that the 
farmer must take his farm paper to 
find it out and keep up with em. The 
Progresive farmer is allus givin us 
something new. There are plenty of 
picturs. I like picturs. I looked at 
one of your animal picturs not long 
ago and handed it over to Lizy, and 
said, That animil is feerfully and 
wunderfully maid. Then you tell us 
all about vaxinatin the sile. I didnt 
catch on this at first. It thought 





We was | vaxinatin a man’s arm was a plum 


and Ty 


failure and I believe so now. What 
good is there in vaxinating the sile 
I said to myself. But I’m a eon- 


vert to the skeme. 

Now, Mr. Po, I don’t want to be- 
fuddle any of your readers tryin tu 
make them believe I’m one of your 
big farmers. I have a few hundred 
akers and I work evry aker to its 
very levelest. I thank God I havnt 
got the land eeteh. Work well what 
you've got is my mottoe. I believe 
in ditches and clean creek banks and 
teracin’ and all that. You cant 
find a brier patch on my farm and 
a red hillside runs from me like a 
skeeter from pennyrile. I dont plant 


a sight of eotton like some of my 
nabors, but I plant enough, I think. 


I believe in a divarsity of crops. I 
havent bought a bushel of eorn or 
wheat or a bale of hay sence Lizy 
and me moved from Pisga township, 
where we was married. I aint bought 
any hog meat but onet and that was 
the year when kolery broke out in 
our seetion. 

But, Mr. Po, what hurts me most 
is so many of our farmer peepul dont 
know a good thing when they 
it but are eternally wantin to move 
to town. Lige White always had 
munny in his pocket till he sold his 
farm and moved to Rolly where he 
went into keepin a little grocery 
store. I met him one mornin in front 
of his store. He had a yaller weskit 
that no decent man ought to wear 
ceptin on Sunday. He spoke to me, 
axed about things in the old nabor- 


see 


hood and then hitehed me to one 
side and sed he had just been to 
the bank to get a note renued and 


that he was just thinkin before he 
seed me of what a blab-mouthed mis- 
take he made when he giv up farmin. 
He says, Bildad, if I could jist go 
back to turnin up the sile and burnin 
bresh and walkin over my farm Sun- 
day evenin to see how things have 
growed, and smell a wheatfield in May, 
and wash my face at the well, and 
hear the crows; and go to town with 
eotton and sell truck and go back 
and go to sleep at a godly hour and 
wake up like a new man at daylite, 
U would be happy agin.” 
Mr. Po, write all you 
our farmer peepul leavin 
country and warn em agin it. 
But Ive writ enuff for this time. 
Be sure to read the proof well. I no- 
ticed that there was some mistakes 
last letter 


about 
the 


ean 
ot 


in spellin in my to my 
ehureh paper. 
Yours till deth, 
BILDAD AKERS. 





A Woman May Be Independent. 


If « woman can make preserves, 
pickles or pound-cake, and seeure 
purchasers, if she can knit shawls, 
sweaters and slumber-shoes, if she 
ean raise poultry or Angora eats, 
if she can, in brief, sent out from 
her hcme any product whatever that 
people want and will pay for, she 
need not be worried. She will lie 
down at night tired but complacent, 
and while retaining her grasp on the 
she will not 


home in its essentials, 
feel that she is a pensioner on her 
husband’s bounty. No wife should 


ever acknowledge that she feels her- 
self this; no wife ever is this in any 
true sense, A wife is neither mendi- 
eant nor pensioner, but reget ge 
ly many wives acutely feel, and 
lently resent, the blundering attitude 
of otherwise good husbands in this 
commonplace’ particular. Would 
that the good men’s eyes were open- 
ed!—Margaret E. Sagnster in the 
April Woman’s Home Companion. 
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Every farmer should own a YORK 


on the market for getting rid of weeds without injuring the growing crops. 


IMPROVED WEEDER. It's the greatest machine 


It has every 


advantage of efficiency aud economy over all other weeders—Square Spring 





steel teeth, round points, narrow in the body, of great flexibility and won't 


break. No clogging. 





and shafts are adjustable. 


Corn Planters and 


Frame is made of strong flexible angle steel; 


handles 
Size, 744 feet; weight, 85 pounds. Spangler 
le n Drills always givé satisfaction — durable, 





perfect in operation, cheapes' 


Write at once for our free catalogue. 


SPANGLER MFG. CO., 508 N. Queew St., Yorn, Pa. 











Piost 


Strongest, 


The ‘‘Gantt’’ patent cotton planters, 
guano distributors and grain driils 
are the best implements for the pur- 
pose ever put on the market. We 
guarantee satisfaction. For il- 
lustrated catalogue and prices 
call on your merchant, or write 


THE GANTT MFG. CO 


Macon, Georgia 


Made 





Perfect 
















TUBULARS WRING GOLD FROM MILK 


Cream is worth only one cent for stock food. 


Tubular butter brings 25to 35 cents. 


many farmers have no separator—only half skim their milk by settin lose 2 

Q —lose 24 cents on 
cream fed to stock—and wonder why dairying don’ ; a 
Tubulars get the last drop of cream 


out ofthe milk—make big profits. Tubu- 
lars are the only modern separators. Notice 
the low ean and enclosed gears. Write 
for catalog S-283 


THE SHARPLES — co. — CHESTER, PA. 
TORONTO, CAN CAGO, ELi. 





Yet 


t pay. Tubulars stop this loss. 


Shar ples 
‘TUBULAR 


SECrARATORS 





ys yracuse 


for light soils. Full chilled moldboard, 
chilled share with shin piece combined. 
take more or less land. 
direct. 
supplied. 


Chilled Light Draft 
General Purpose 


oy right and left hand. An easily handled plow and just the thing 


If no Syracuse dealer in your town, write us 
We'll send catalogue and particulars and see that you are 





sloping chilled landside, 
Index beam quickly set to 





Syracuse Chilled | 


Plow Go., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y 











UST THE CULTIVATOR YOU NEED 


to cultivate your corn cotton, tobacco and all crops grown 


in rows. The disks can be 


soil to or from the plants and at the same time thoroughly 


adjusted at will to throw the 





pulverize the whole row, to cultivate shallow near the 


plants, deep between the rows 


CONTINENTAL DISK 


is always under perfect con- 


trol, easy to operate, quick to re- 


spond, saves labor, increases 
your yield. The all-steel con- 
struction makes it light, com- 
act, durable. Saves repair bills. 
Has splendid stalk cutter attach- 
ment which materially adds to the; 
value of the machine. Our cultivator folder 
tells how cultivator works, how it’s built and § 
why it will give you perfect satisfaction, and 
our 1906 catalogue illustrates the complete 
Johnston **Notin the Trust?’ tools for the farm. 
Write for the folder and catalogue today. 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., BOX 407, BATAVIA, N. Y. X 





The 3 


CULTIVATOR 
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GOLDEN EAGLE 


Complete for 


This Stylish and Durable 


TOP BUGGY 
$49.00. 











Fitted and trimmed equal to 
Buggies sold by Dealers for $65 00. 
Has a leather quarter top, leather 
dash, leather boot, double-braced 
Sbafts, roiler rub-irons, elegantly 

olished, fully guaranteed and 

uilt to satisfy the Southern Con- 
sumer who wants a_ First-Class 
Top Buggy at a moderate price. 


With every Golden Eagle Buggy 
we will sell a fine set of nicxle- 
mounted Collar and Hame Har- 
ness for $6.49 worth $12.50 every- 
where. 


Fill out Couper and learn HOW 
TO TURN THE _DEALER’S 
PROFIT aes YOUR SAVINGS 
ACCOUN 








Golden Eagle Buggy Co., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
Gentlemen: Please send me Catalogue No, 21. 


Name 


Address 

















Golden Eagle Buggy east 


Dept. 21, 158-160 Edgewood Ave., 








ATLANTA, - - GEORGIA. 
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A JUNE DAY ON THE STOCK FARM. 


A Pretty Pastoral Scene—No. 12 of the Sunny Home Stock Talks. 


Messrs. Editors: Day is just break- 
ing; the black herd in the east pas- 
ture has been awake for hours, but 
cows like men, love to lie and stretch 
themselves in the early morn of a 
summer day. Finally, Lady Nose- 
gay rises gracefully, stretches herself 
leisurely, casts that fine eye of hers 
about for a time, when it lights on 
the young Lord Nosegay. 

Anyone would know without being 
told that this, her first son, is the 
pride of the matron’s heart. Heifers 
she has raised in plenty, but this lus- 
ty, broad-headed fellow is different; 
and although, even at his tender age 
(four months), he has caused her 





much for the small amount of corn 
and bran he expects to consume, but. 
more because he is a bull, too, and 
knows his place is with the other 
bulls. The gate to the paddock must 
be closed quickly when the bulls are 
inside, as Lady Nosegay has also 
heard the call and knows what it 
means, she having a well-developed 
grain tooth. 

In the other lot where the older 
bulls are at pasture no call is needed, 
as Baron Roseboy makes his home 
here, and half the pleasure of his life 
is in anticipating what. generally 
comes at this time of day; so he has 
all the older bulls gathered about the 


—y 








A JUNE DAY AT 


many a troubled hour, yet it is plain| feed bunks, 


to see as she looks at him, lying with 
the buneh of bulls, that he fills her 
heart completely. 

A gentle “moo” admonishes the 
young lord that breakfast is waiting. 
He comes with a bound and is soon 
attending to the business at hand. 
The other bulls, ever ready to follow 
an example of this kind, are seeking 
their places at the table. That scoun- 
drel “Barola”—always on the lookout 
for more than his share of the good 
things—seeks to assist little Baron 
Ida with his meal; but Rare Queen 
Ida, that stately queen mother mat- 
ron, turns on him a blazing eye and 
informs him that if that business is 
not stopped at once, she will see that 
the boss cuts him off from the deli- 
eate morsel he has been having too 
long already, and sends him to the 
bull. pasture, where there will be 
“wailing and gnashing of teeth.” 

Similar to the above are the scenes 
enacted in the west pasture where the 
heifer calves and their dams are 
eonfined, but of course the business 
is being carried on in a more gen- 
tle, lady-like manner, as is fitting 
among those of the more gentle sex. 

The jingle of trace chains is heard, 
and just as old Sol shows his beam- 
ing countenance upon the eastern 
horizon, the teams start to the corn 
field, as there has been a good shower 
during the night and the sulky culti- 
vators must be run to the limit to 
conserve this moisture that will be 
so much needed a little later. 

About this time an awful din in 
the hog lot tells us as plain as can 
be that the Lad is up and making 
preparations for feeding the brood 
sows. More music of a milder tone 
will be heard a little later when he, 
in the lamb pen, is distributing 
eracked corn and bran to the baby 
lambs and has their mothers shut 
out, to their great grief—for some of 
these old ladies have a grain tooth. 

“Come bulls! Come bulls! Come 


bulls!” 


This “moo” 








is not so musical as 


Lady Nosegay’s, but the bull calves 
are apparently well pleased with it. 
Anyway, they come on the run, Little 
Baron Ida, with his tail up, acting 





“SUNNY HOME.” 


waiting with more or 
less impatience for the coming of the 
boss with the basket filled with thar 
combination of good. things bulls ear- 
ly learn to love. And oh! what sat- 
isfaction is pictured by their demean- 
or as they each push and shove in 
their endeavors to get all. the grain 
into them at once; but as a goodly 
portion of cut hay has been mixed 
with this grain, they finally give up 
their frantic efforts at making hogs 
of themselves and settle down tu 
quiet feeding. 

Up to now there has been no time 
for the boss to take any of the good 
medicine he has been distributing all 
the morning to the other animals; 
but now the tinkle of the bell greets 
his ears and he repairs to: the house 
with great satisfaction. There has 
been no cut hay mixed with his feed, 
but as the female portion of the fam- 
ily is setting him a good example, he 
restrains himself and finally finishes 
his breakfast without getting badly 
choked. The pipe is then lighted 
and a trip is made to the fields where 
the cultivators are at work. Follow- 
ing them along we caution the boys 
to hold the small tooth cultivators 
right up to the row, as there will be 
no time to use the hoe when haying 
is upon us. 

Returning to the house the Lad 
informs us that one of the sows has 
a board off the fence, and is outside 
following the example of one of the 
sarliest females by plucking forbid- 
den fruit. She is brought to a sense 
of the enormity of her crime, and 
the fence repaired just as the mail 
comes, in which there is an order 
for a bull. “Conqueror” is walked 
into the stable, his measure taken, a 
crate built, and at 3 o’clock p. m. he 
is on board the express car started 
for an adjoining State. The good he 
will do in his new home ean only be 
guessed at now; but he is sure to 
make a mark for himself, as he is of 
the right stamp and is to have an 
opportunity for development. 

Now the bulls are showing signs 
of uneasiness, and we are led to 
know from this that feeding time 
has come again. The scenes of the 
morning are re-enacted with slight 


their corn in the feed-boxes. The 
sun goes down in a “blaze of glory” 
and the working day is closed. After 
supper the “tribe” gather on the 
front porch. The little one suggests 
that we “ting, ‘binging in de teaves.” 
It is rendered with more or less vari- 
ations. 

The youngsters are now in bed, 
A gentle “low” comes from the west 
pasture and we know that “Iris” is 
calling her baby to her side for the 
night. A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D., Byrdville, Va. 


with wide tires double the use- 
fulness of the farm wagon. 
We furnish them any size to 
fit any axle. Cheaper than re- 
pairing old wheels. Catalogue/free. 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box j22a, Quincy, IIL. 










we still keep up 
the old habit of giving 
special directions, when 
asked, in addition to those for 


raising each variety of vegetable 
and flower contained in our 
catalogue—sent free. 
J. J. H. GREGORY 


& SON, 
Marblehead, 








Sweet Potatoes, Irish Potatoes, 
Cow Peas, Oats, Ete. 


We offer the following varieties of 1905 crop 
cow peas, re-cleaned, and sacked f. o. b. 
Hickory: 


COW PEAS: 


Mixed, Clays. Blacks, Black Eyed Whites, 
trown Eyed Whites, Iron, Red Ripper, Un- 
Known Peas. 


Ghoice Seed Sweet Potatoes 
Per Barrel Well Kept: 











Queens-_-_-_-_- -$2.50 

Norton Yams 8.00 

gi te CS eee .- 

POSER £ ae 

Hayti > 7. 

NNO eicdcccccenecemcenncomiecsicmne 3 00 
BURT 00 DAY OATS... eccnene 65 cents 
pw ee es ET re $1.00 


JAPANESE BUCKWHKAT, SEED RYE, 
SOJA BEANS. 


MAINE GROWN SEED IRISH POTATOES: 
BLISS TRIUMPH, EARLY ROSE, PEER- 
LESS, BURBANKS, RED ROSE, 
EARLY OHIOS. 


We are handling nothing but the very best 
of seeds, mostly North Carolina grown, and 
feel sure thut we can please you. 

We are in the market to contract for the 
following, for the season of 1906: 200 to 300 
bushels of early Beans, 1000 bushels second 
crop Irish Potatoes; 2,000 mountain grown, 
first crop Irish Potatoes; 200 pounds of Rocky 
Ford Cantelope Seed. 

Address Seed Dept. 


HICKORY MILLING CO., 


HICKORY, _ NORTH CAROLINA. 













, Carolina Trust Building, 





666646 


No Smoke House. Smoke meat with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives deiicious flavor 
Onsager, cleaner than old way. Send for cir 

cular, "ie. Krauser & Bro., Milton. 0a 





AFTER CHURNING WITH 
THE PERFECTION CHURN 


You have Buttermilk with 
no water in it It pays for 
itself in 16 weeks. Men and 
women can make good 
profits where we have no 
agent. We willsenda Per- 
fection Churn at agent’s 
rice to introduce it. rite 
or circular and prices. Per- 
fection Churn Company, 
Greensboro, N. C, 





THE “PEERLESS” 
PEA HULLER. 


Indestructible teeth. 
Huils Peas, Sorghum 
Seed, Kaffir Corn and 
Velvet Beans. Write 
for delivered prices to 
PEERLESS PEA HUL- 

LER CO., 


DALTON, - GEORGIA 


SAN JOSE SCALE 


and other INSECTS killed 


GoonD’s 
Caustic Potash Whale-0il Soap No. 3 











Endorsed by U.S. Devt, of Agri. and State Experiment 

Stations. ... Thi som = a ; Db. et a8 well as pao Lnecct 

50 5 barrel. 

tolb., 8c per ib: barr 1, 425 Lb. s3}e.” st *or bouklew 
GOOD. Ori nal Maker. 


989-41 N. Front Street, iladelphia. Pe 





Ww RASS woop 


B RUNS EASY _| 


With a FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. 9 CORDS by ONE MAF |} 
10 hours. Send for FREE illus. catal o “ 
ments and testimonials from thousand: wot pit = —— 


Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 16 So. Clinton St. Ch Chicago, lit 








The Townsend Wire Stretcher 


is the most easily attached 
or detached of any imple- 
ment made. Stretches to 
last post as well as to any. 
Steei grips that never slip. 
Can be gotatapy Hardware 
store Write for circulars. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

F. P. TOWNSEND. Paint Post, N. Y, 


DRAUGHOR’S 
RusnesCe 

Raleigh, Columbia, Atlanta, Knoxville and 

Nashville. Positions secured or money 

refunded. Aliso BY MAIL. Cosatouse 


will convince you that Draughon’sis T 
BEST Send for it. 











in Choicest Garden Seeus. $1’8s worth 
of Universal Premium Coupons free 
with every order. 

BOLGIANO’ SEED STORE, BALTIMORE. 


Fine Farming Lands for Sale. 


I.—152 acres, two miles East of Capitol Build- 
ing, Raleigh. New dwelling, new barn, on 
fine gravelroad. Allcleared land except 
«5 to 380 acres in second growth pine— 


(Oc for 50c. worth of leading 1906 Novelties 





$4,000. 

11.—400 acres—Swift Creek Townsbip 7 miles 
South west of Kaleigh—good dwelling and 
barn. Upwards of 450 acres in fine second 
growth pine—about 3 miles of railroad— 
#4,800 


Bart M. Gatling, 


Raleigh, N. C. 





‘THE T. G. WILSON 


Fruit and Vegetable Canner. 














variations. The horses are rattling 





He is coming not so 


as rear guard. 





Bas Send for circular. 


E. H. & S. M. WILSON, 





The only complete one on the market. 
Saves time, fuel and labor. 
cook stove nor furnace. 
only 27 pounds, and can be used either 
within doors or out under the trees. The 
baskets carry 16 3-lb. or 20 2-lb. cans. Ca- 
pacity from 400 to 1,000 cans per day. 

If you should buy any other. Canner on 
the market, you will regret it after seeing 


Need neither 
The Canner weighs 


THE T. G. WILSON. 


Address, 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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NORTH CAROLINA FARMING. 


Twenty Years Ago, and Twenty Years Hence: 


Twenty years does not seem to be! 
a long period, as time is measured, 
but it is, in fact, one-third of the 
average age of man. In that sense 
it is a long period, and within its 
span the young come to maturity, the 
mature build as best they may—suc- 
eess or failure—and then the slow 
decline; with lengthening shadows 
falling before; sometimes all too 
short and, perchance, lingering yet 
awhile for rest and the enjoyment 
of life, as character has taught how 
best to enjoy it. 

But it is of farming—that God 
ordained vocation of finite man— 
that I am to write. Turning my 
thought in that direction I am 
strongly tempted to tell of my own 
experience on a dearly loved uncle’s 
farm in old Rowan, but as that was 
more than twenty years ago, I shall 
forego the reminiscence. A review 
of conditions then existing must of 
necessity be brief, since to tell it all 
would require a book; and the prog- 
ress of the science during that period 
would require as large a sequel; the 
outlook for the next twenty years, 
an appendix! 

But twenty years ago our farmers 
were still pursuing the methods hand- 
ed down from father to for 
more than a hundred years; the same 
methods, the same rotation, when any 
was followed at all. It was a well- 
known “round”: corn, wheat, pas- 
ture; wheat, corn, pasture; pasture, 
wheat, corn. In the cotton country 
the wheat and pasture were omitted 
and cotton substituted; in the tobae- 
co country the same conditions pre- 
vailed. 

The “ Ridging” System. 





son 


One of the practices in those days 
with all farmers was the high “ridg- 
ing” of the rows before planting, 
not only in potatoes, but in corn, cot- 
ton and tobacco. “Hilling” took the 
place of “ridging” in the tobacco 
fields, and this is still adhered to 
in some tobacco regions of the States. 
These hills or ridges were six or 
more inches above the level of the 
field, and the process of throwing 
them up with the plow was taxing to 
the muscle of both man and horse, 
and when done there was a corre- 
sponding depression of the samc 
depth in the middle of the rows. 
These were intended to hold ‘the 
moisture, it is supposed. Even now, 
in piney woodlands, turned out 
twenty or more years ago, in walk- 
ing through the forest these by-gone 
evidences of useless work may be 
plainly seen. This shows how thor- 
oughly well the work was done; with 
what persistence and patience horse 
and man “worked” the soil. 

But all of this has passed away; 
flat cultivation has supplanted it 
and with much better average re- 
sults in the harvest and much saving 
of time and labor. This is one ot 
the improvements in our agricul- 
ture; the hill-side terrace is another 
along the same lines. 

Increasing the Yields. 

Still another improvement is the 
increased yield in our acreage; this, 
frankly, is applicable only to the bet- 
ter farmers. There are still certain 
shiftless careless, small farmers 
among the white population, and 
the great majority of “tenanters” 
who are not rigidly “overseered” by 
owners who are responsible for the 
rating given this State in the census 
returns as to yield per acre. How- 
ever, when such farmers as Mr. N. 
Shaw grow thirteen bales of cotton 
on six acres, in Robeson County, 
and when a bale to the acre is be- 
coming the common yield among the 
best farmers of the real cotton coun- 





ties of the State, we must acknowl- 


A Review and a Prospect. 


edge the increase and put it down tu 
better farming. I said “real” cotton 
counties; I mean it. There is much 
land west and north of Mecklenburg 
County planted in  eotton which 
would grow tons of good hay, good 
alfalfa and good clover and yield 
more cash at less expenditure of 
money for fertilizer, and less of la- 
bor. Excuse the digression; but 
truth is mighty and I hope to see it 
prevail. 

But to get back: it has been a hard 
lesson for our Southern farmers to 


learn the difference between the 
ante-bellum “plantation,” with its 


broad acres and ancestral “mansion” 
(which had been the ambition of 
our people for more than a hundred 
years), and the “farm” of to-day, 
with its “home” and its few hundred 
acres surrounding. In fact, the les- 
son is but half learned, since the hold- 
ings are too large, especially when 
the tendency for intensive farming 
is taken into account. That tend- 
ency to intensive farming is another 
improvement on the old methods. 
Why eultivate thirty acres, as we 
did twenty years ago, to harvest ten 
bales of cotton? The average farm- 
er is now getting that much from 
ten acres; the best farmers are get- 
ting that much from less than ten 
acres! 

insoered Tools Are Decreasing Expenses. 


Still another factor in the ad- 
vance of our agriculture is the more 
general use of improved farm ma- 
chinery. The old methods giving 
place to the new: hand-sowing of 
grain to the drill; the “old tin horn” 
to the cotton planter; the seythe and 


the cradle to the mower and _ the 
reaper; the “bull-tongue” to the 


sulky plow; the hoe to the seraper 
and the cultivator; the pitch fork 
to the hay-stacker and the manure- 
spreader; whole dry stover to silage 
and the shredder—these and many 
other labor-saving devices are taking 
the place of hand work, thus increas- 
ing the result of the working hours 
of the day. 

There is another improvement 
which must be recounted: the in- 
creased, broadened, alert intelligence 
of the farmer. The last two decades 
have seen great strides in this direc- 


tion. He applies more. He does 
more! Js this not true progress? 


What agricultural paper in North 
Carolina, twenty years ago, had the 
circulation of The Progressive Far- 
mer of to-day? I venture that the 
combined circulation of all the ag- 
ricultural papers, taken in the State 
at that time, did not aggregate a to- 
tal so large as you send out weekly 
now. The Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at that time a 


folder of a few pages, and which 
went then as now, free to all who 


would ask for it, had less than five 
thousand on its list. Now it sends 
out more than thirty thousand, and 
is doing good work, if it only begets 
in the farmer and his family a de- 
sire to “know more.” These facts 
alone substantiate the assertion of a 
broader intelligence, a seeking after 
new ideals which holds the first place 
in the outlook for the future. 


Better Live Stock. 


This is not all. Turn to the stoek 
on the farms. Twenty years ago 
the “razor-back” hog was common 
on roadsides and lanes from one end 
of the State to the other. Of course, 
there were better hogs, but average 
is what we are considering. He 
was common, very common both in 
occurrence and in quality. Had you 
noticed that he is a rarety now? He 
has disappeared, has been supplant- 





ed by the Berkshire, Poland China, 
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‘*‘Leader” and “Repeater” 


SMOKELESS POWDER SHELLS 


Carefully inspected shells, the best com- 
binations of powder, shot and wadding, 
loaded by machines which give invariable 
results are responsible for the superiority 
of Winchester ‘‘Leader’’ and ‘‘Repeater’”’ 
Factory Loaded Smokeless Powder Shells. 
There is no guesswork in loading them. 
Reliability, velocity, pattern and penetra- 
tion are determined by scientific apparatus 
and practical experiments. 
If not, why not? 


THE SHELLS THE CHAMPIONS SHOOT 





Do you shoot 
They are 





SLOANS 
LINIMENT 








Is the Best Remedy on Earth. 
Kilis a Spavin Curb or Splint. 
Very Penetrating. Kills Pain. 
DR. EARLS, SLOAN, 615 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 














oe LET THE... 


SPOTLESS WASHER 


DO YOUR WORK. 
aw 





30 DAYS FOR NOTHING 


HIS is the best Washing Machi-e on the mar- 
ket. WE KNOW IT IS. Or, if not, we 
would not be willing sh > you ALL 

CHARGES PAID and allow you to useit 30 DAYS 
FREE, testing it in every way to prove thatitis 
the BEST and CHEAPEST Washer offered at any 
price. But we ha sold thousands of these 
machines and we know that we can depend on them 
to do all we claim they will do. So if after you 
have used one of them 30 days FREE and find that 
it is just the thing you want, we will make the 
terms of payment 


VERY EASY FOR YOU 

and you can get away from the washboard FOR- 
EVER. PLEASE do not hesitate to take advan- 
tage of this FAIR PROPOSITION, for we want 
to prove to you that you cannot find an equal to our 
SPOTLESS WASHER. _ Ball-bearing which 
makes it the lightest running machine made. 
Made of the finest VIRGINIA WHITE CEDAR. 
Steam tight—never comes loose. Mechanism all 
enclosed—no danger of hands or clothing being 
caught. F 

Send a postal card to-day and we will send 
you our SPOTLESS WASHER free for 30 days with 
all Freight Charges Paid. You will be under no 
obligations to keep the machine if you do not 
think it is the greatest invention of the age. We 
will pay all transportation charges back if you do 
not decide to keep it yourself. There are no 
strings to this offer. 


Address SPOTLESS CO., inc. 


Box 364 ACRICHMOND, VA. 
Box 564, CHICAGO, ILL. Box 89, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Unit Road Machine 


SOLVES THE PROBLEM. 


Has but ONE WHESL. Requires but ONE 


MAN and ONE TEAM to operate it. Will 
pay its cost in two days use. Shipped to re- 
Sponsible persons ov trial. 

CROWN 


PLOWS-—The WATS 
CRESCENT ana other styles. 

DISC HARROW +—Made in fourteen sizes, 
Dust Proof Bearings. No Clogging Oil Holes, 

ALL STEEL LEVER HARKRKOWS with 
Guard Frames. 

PLANTERS for Corn, Cotton, Peas, Beans 
and Fertilizers. 

DISC CULTIVATORS forall crops. With 
Dise Harrow and Spring Tooth attachments, 
making three tools in one. 

FERTILIZER A®D LIME DISTRIBUTOR 
—For Hand or Horse. Fer two to four fur- 
row work and for broadcasting. Eight 


styles. 

VICTOR FEED MILL AND HORSE 
POWER COMBINED. For Ear or shelled 
Corn, Small Grain, and is a first class Horse 
Power. Allin one machine. 

THE MANURE SPREADER saves the 
work of ten men, 

Farm Wagons, Field Rollers, Baling 
Presses, Grain Drills, Weeders, Pea Hul- 
lers, Corn Sheliers, Wood Saws, Grinding 
Mills, Engines, Threshers, Road Plows, 
Wheel and Drag Scrapers, Road Rollers. 


and 


Our prices are low. Write for what you 
want, 


THE CALL-WATT CO., 


Box 602, Richmond, Va. 


Established by MANFRED CALL, 
GEV. WATT, 1840. Manager. 





The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known seligbiitiy, end will do as they promise. 
when 
PROG 


for catalogues, prices, etc., and especial! 
member to say, ‘I saw your ad. in TH 


W hen writing 
ou write to make spatenaces, please re- 
ESSIVE FARMER.” 
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Duroc-Jersey, Essex, Chester White, 
Tamworth and their shapely grades. 
Look into the poultry yard. The 
“dung-hill” has followed the razor- 
back and Plymouth Rocks, Wyan- 
dettes, Brahmas, Leghorns, Minorcas 
and all the rest, of whatever class, 
are crowing and cackling as if egg- 
laying were the greatest thing that 
ever came to pass. 

In cattle, the improvement is even 
more marked. Twenty years ago, 
“native” stock was the rule. Remem- 
ber it? No tiie to describe it now; 
it’s too long, lean and bedraggled a 
subject to go into. Such cattle are 
now the exception. Now Jersey, 
Guernsey, Ayrshire, Holstein-Frisi- 
an, Hereford, Devon, Angus, Short- 
horn and Durham are sparingly scat- 
tered over the State and are influ- 
encing the quality and quantity of 
milk, butter and beef production. 
These are growing better constantly 
and the farmer is getting more 
money for these commodities than 
he did so long ago. The stock, or 
no-fence-law has been one of the 
educating agencies in bringing these 
ehanges about. The farmer is learn- 
ing that since he must fence in, 
feed and eare for his stock, that good 
blood—pure blood if it ean be had— 
pays better than the old sway-back 
flat-sides, whose energy seemed to be 
exhausted in growing a fine length 
of horns. One farmer has recently 
sold to a Raleigh butcher thirty- 
nine head of beef cattle for $1,200, 
and they were worth the price. 

When we come to sheep, we come 
to shame! The worthless, noisy, 
predatory dog is more valuable to 
our people—judging from conditions 
—than the sheep upon a thousand 
hills. Progress .in sheep husbandry 
has crept at snail’s pace, but back- 
ward, not forward. There are a few 
good sheep in the State, but they are 
most carefully fenced. Beeause of 
the dog, regardless of the fact that 
our farmers are losing “a million a 
year” by reason of their inability to 
keep sheep, the industry is lagging 
and languishing, and the future holds 
no scintilla of hope. The farmer has 
the remedy in his hands. He gener- 
ally has a majority in the State Leg- 
islature and could whip the cur-dog 
to a finish at any old session if he 
would but try. But fear of the dog, 
of the politician, of his constituents 
or of something else under the can- 
opy of heaven, keeps him from tack- 
ling the canine. He alone can rem- 
edy this matter; until he does, there 
is no hope for sheep husbandry in 
the dear old State, which could oth- 
erwise profitably engage in it. This 
is too pessimistic: turn for a mo- 
ment to the greatest advance in our 
agriculture. 

Greatest Advance in Our Agriculture. 


The development of the vast truck- 
ing and fruit growing fields of our 
eastern counties has been wholly ac- 
complished within twenty years. The 
history of this wonderful achieve- 
ment, when fully told, will savor 
more of a “fairy tale” than a descrip- 
tion of the legitimate growth of an 
industry, so rapid and so successful 
has the movement been. From com- 
monplace, make-ends-meet-as-best- 
you-can conditions on moderately 
strong sandy loam soils, farmers have 
risen to “comfortable circumstances,” 
to be “well-to-do,” to moderate 
“wealth,” if not to “riches” in the 
modern meaning of that term. 
Verily, the “tills” of these toilers 


have been generously filled. Straw- 
berries, dewberries, blackberries! 
From nothing to twenty million 


quarts a season in twenty years! Let- 
tuce, a thousand dollars an acre! 
(under cover, to be sure, but there 
just the same). Cabbage, peas, beans, 
asparagus, potatoes, cucumbers and 
other crops all averaging from sixty 
to one hundred dollars an acre, an- 
nually! Cantaloups, watermelons, 

















peaches, plums, grapes, figs, wine and 
corn! Oh, land of plenty, where is 
thy like to be found? * 

Twenty years ago these lands could 
be had at from three to fifteen dol- 
lars an acre. Now they bring from 
fifty to one hundred an acre, and 
are cheap at the price. 


Twenty Years Hence. 


These are great years of promise; 
years of fatness, of plenty; they will 
see marvels beside which the past 
will fade! We are just entering the 
delectable Carolina fields; just be- 
ginning to see the possibilities which 
lie before us, and to reap sparingly 
the fruits of our earlier labors. La- 
ter will come the fulness, the heap- 
ing measure to reward intelligent 
cultivation, proper rotation, econom- 
ical yet fruitful fertilization and 
the fuller development of intensive 
methods. 

There are many agencies at work 
now to aid the farmer in furthering 
the approach to this ideal condition, 
some of them, are briefly: Weather 
forecasts, cold and storm signals; 
rural free delivery; the soil survey 
and soil investigation by test farms; 
the suppression of insect pests, 
and remedies for fungus diseases 
of plants; the control of splenic 
(Texas) fever by the extermination 
of the cattle tick; the reduction ot 
the application of plant food to an 
exact science; the use of nitro-cul- 
ture in the production of legumes; 
the good roads movement; experi- 
ments in new staple crops, new for- 
age crops, new vegetable and new 
fruit crops, all these, and more are 
being done by the United States and 
State Agricultural Departments, and 
the results given free to all farmers. 
With these and other agencies which 
are at work for the guidance of the 
farmer, added to his own intelligence, 
skill and progressiveness, nothing is 
too great to hope for in the future. 
The outlook is most pleasing and full 
of rich promise for its fulfillment. 

Preserve the forests in our moun- 
tains; people the hills with eattle, 
with fruit trees and vines; till the 
loamy soils of the valleys and double 
their productiveness; cover the east- 
ern plains with grass, gardens of 
flowering bulbs, fields of small fruits 
and early vegetables; gridiron the 
State with macadam roads; and nest- 
ling in the pleasant shale of groves 
and hidden climbers, the homes of a 
happy, contented, loyal and patriotie 
people will be found twenty years 
hence. T. K. BRUNER, 
Secretary North Carolina Board of 

Agriculture, Raleigh. 


NOTE —Mr Fred Merrett quotes some 
truckers about New Bern with the following 
statements: ‘$850 an acre profit un cabbage 
and potatoes.” ‘Never less than $150 per acre 
profit.” ‘‘Made $3,000 profit on seven acress 
of cucumbers.” ‘Three fine crops in one 
season.” “One hundred and fifty-three bales 
of cotton on 150 acres at Beaufort.” ‘Nearly 
$200 an acre profit ou tobacco.” ‘Profit of 
$7,000 on three acres.”’ 








DR. FRANKLIN'S | 
GASTOR OIL 
TABLETS— 


The old reliable remedy—Castor Oil—in 
convenient tablet form. Easy to swal- 
low and “THEY DO THE WORK.” A 
safe and sure regulator of the bowels 
and kidneys. A mild and gentle Cathar- 
lic, preventing indigestion and sick head- 
ache, Sent by mall postpaid on receipt 
of price, 25c in stamps or silver. Larger 
boxes 50c, 75c and $1.00. Money returned 
if not satisfied. Address 


FRANKLIN REMEDY CO., 
166 HALE AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Sunlight Seed Irish Potatoes 


Virginia second crop. The earliest and lead- 
ing variety in this section, yielding as high 
as 100 Bbis. of No. 1 stock per acre here, 


No. 1 Stock $3.00. No. 2 Stock $2.00. 
Speelal price on large orders. Address, 


H. N. MARTIN, - - - TOANO, VA, 

















Anoint With Tetterine. 


for quick relief and permanent cure in all 
cases of skin disease. 5c per box. 
J.T. SHUPTRINE, Mfr., Savannah, Ga. 


Tetterine is 
Fragrant, soothing, curative. Incompara- 
bly the best remedy for all forms of skin 
diseases 50c per box. J.T. SHUPTRINE, Mfr., 
Savannah, Ga. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Fruit Trees, Raspberry Plants, etc. Every- 
thing for the Fruit Grower. Send today for 
free Catalogue. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Sher 
man Heights, Tenn. 


Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than fifteen 
thousand families reached each week. 




















PURE BRED BARRED PLYMOUTH 
Rock Chicken Eggs for hatching. Price 15 
for $1.00, 30 for $1 50. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
E. M. HAMSBERGER, Orange, Va. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES, bred for utility 
and beauty. Eggs 165 for $1.00. L.S. INGLE, 
Burlington, N C 


FOR SALE—Pure bred White Plymouth 
Rock Chickens and Duroc Jersey Pigs. J. P. 
LEACH, JR., Littleton. N. C. 











35 ROOTED IRISH GRAPE VINES. The 
best arbor Black Grape known. Very pro- 
litic, ripens first of August and will remain 
on vine till frost iflet alone. Price by mail 
2cts each. W. S. LOFTIN, Bowdens, N. C. 


WANTED—Nice Ash Timber on_ the 
stump or delivered on cars in logs. State 
quantity. E. C. BRINSER & SONS, Man- 
chester, Va. 








BARRED ROCKS, Bf. Wyardottes. Bf. 
Orpingtone, Cornish Indians; Pairs, Pena, 
Trios; single birds, 75c. to $1.25. P. H. POIN- 
DEXTER, Donnaka, N.C. 





BARGAIN—Gasoline Engine — Portable. 
Standard make, been used buta short time. 
Condition guaranteed. Answer qvick. Ad- 
dress Bb. M. C.. care of Progressive Farmer. 


CORN AND COTTON SEED FOR SALE— 
Russell Rig Boll, Pores ® Improved and : 
King Cotton Seed, and Cocke’s Prolific and 
Weekley’s Improved Corn, on ear, Grown on 
separate farms and for several years from 
earfully selected seed. B. W. KILGORE, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


KEITH’S GROUND PHOSPHATE LIME 
—Permanpently improve yorr Farm by us 
ing Keith's Ground Phosphate Lime. Con- 
siderable high grade Phosphate Rock ground 
up with the Lime Rock. Divide your pur- 
chase between this. Cotton Seed Meal, or 
high grade Guano and double your crops. 
Those who have used it say it bas no equal 
when price is considered. For prices and 
oe ay; write B. F. KEITH, Wilming 
on, N. 











BUY a Barred Plymouth Rock Cock to im- 
rove your chicken stock. Several nice ones 
ad sale by MRS. C. C. MOORE, Charlotte, 
t * 


-C. 





WANTED—Orders for 
Rams and Duroc Jersey 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. C. 


oung Merino 
igs. SAMUEL 








EWINC 
MACHINE 


WITH OUR 
10-YE 1R WARRANTY. 


This is a high-grade, absolutely reliable itna- 
chine; swell front table, with tape measure iti+ 
serted. Cabinet is made of solid oak of handsome 
design. Each machine is cirefully adjusted 
ready for use, and we furnish fully illustrated 
instructiott book, as well as complete set of acces- 
sories and attachments. We have contracted for 
a year’s supply, and are thus able to give you the 
benefit of this unheard-of price. This machine 
is substantially made, is light running, and is 
absolutely guaranteed for to years. You may 
try it sixty days, and if it fails to give sitisfae 
tion, return it at our expense and your money 
will be refunded. -end to-day for our big free 
catalogue of useful household articles. We guar- 
antee to save you money. Address, 


JGHN FOSTER Cu., 253-5; Decatur St., Atlanta, Ga. 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
HARDY EVERBLOOMING C 
6 ROSE Ou, Sets orm em 25 


(ER 
Sent to any address post-paid; guaranteed to reach you 
in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Burbank, deep rose. 
Cardinal, bright red. 
Killarney, grandest pink. 
General McArthur, deep red, 
Snowflake, pure white. 
Bouquet of Gold, golden 
ye 









ow. 

SPECIAL BARGAINS 

6 Carnations, the ‘‘Divine 
Flower,’’ all colors, 25c. 

8 Prize-Winning Chrys- 

anthemums, . . 25c. 

8 Beautiful Coleus, ar 

Grand Orchid Cannas, Se 

8 Sweet-Scented Tuberoses, . 

6 Fuchsias, all different, 
10 Lovely Gladiolus, . . ... 
10 Superb Pansy Plants, . . . 25c. 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c, 

Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid 
Guarantee satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 108 Springfield, Ohie 


BUSINESS—When you think of going off to 
school, write for new Catalogue and special 
offers of the leading Business and Shorthand 
Schools. Address King’s Business Colege, 
Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N.C. (We also 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penman- 
ship, etc., by mail.) 





f ens fey haa OS TS Bsa svamggers 6 

ae So melt se fifade—_—— 

a4 Made of High Carbon golled wire. be 
29 have no agents. dSclldirectto user a 

eS factory green on 00 dave hae a 

© pay ailfreie’t. Catalog s 

4 styles and heights of farm and poultry 

NS fence. i4’a free. Buy direct. Write today 
{LEO SPRING FENCE CO. 

Wih CHESTER, INDIANA, 
























GARDNER | 
PEA HULLERS 


ARE THE BEST 


LET US “SHOW YOU” WHY 


A postal card will bring the an- 
swer. Four sizes and styles to suit 
your needs. New method of clean- 
ing New Cyliners and Concaves 
with Malleabie [ron Teeth that will 
not break. Patent automatic re- 
volving screen aud fly wheel. All 
covered by our patents. The best 
built, of the best material, by the 
best workmen. They run lighter 
and have greater capacity than a}l 
others. Toey have stood for four- 
teen years as the standard of ex- 
cellence, and now have all the lat- 
est appliances and improvements, 
while others are imitations. May 
be used for threshing sorghum and 
cane seed, and fanning wheat. If 
you wart the GENUINE buy a 
GARDNER 


Chattanooga Imp. & Mfg. Co., 


Dallas, Texas, or Department J. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 














COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 


LIDDELL BU LDS IT—THE MURRAY SYSTEM. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


Slide Valves and Automatic Engines, New 
Era Boilers, Etc. 





Inquiries from parties in SOUTH CA 
DURHAM should be addressed to 





All others to 
LIDDELt COMPANY, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








GIBBES MAGHINERY GOMPANY, 


ROLINA, and North Carolina EAST OF 


COLUMBIA, &. C. 
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Written for The Progressive Farmer. ] 


: THE VIOLIN. 
(A. T. &.) 
What time she played it seemed I was alone 
Upon a shore where ships may never sail,— 
There was a late, late moon with beams more pale 
Than ever on broken arch or tomb have shone. 
And language vague as that the waves intone 
Was mated with the touching spirit-wail,— 
Persuasive, strong ;—perchance beyond the veil 
Such charms the soul away to worlds unknown. 


It was the far-off land of memory,— 

There ranged its hills of promise, murmured there 
of sorrow through its fields of care. 
The music—had it been on other spheres, 

None but had felt the meaning of that key, 

Phrased in the universal tone of tears. 


ts stream 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Written for The Progressive Farmer.] 


THE LAD WHO DID NOT HAVE A CHANCE. 


When Billy was seven years old he 
made his first appearance at the dis- 
triet school. He did not make any 
distinet impression on his teacher the 
first day, except she found herself 
wondering what the original material 
of his much-patched clothes might 
have been, and why his plump arms 
and legs did not burst them since they 
were evidently made for him in his 
fifth year. During that first day the 
son of a neighboring land-owner eall- 
ed him “Patches,” and when he re- 
sented it, wound his fingers in his 
long tow hair and dragged him near- 
ly around the school-house. The next 
day he came to school with his hair 
cropped close to his head. Then it 
was in te afternoon when the teacher 
observed that Billy had merry. blue 
eyes and a high forehead. She also 
noticed that another boy, ten years 
old, had a blackened eye, a scratched 
face and a badly torn jacket. After 
that day no boy under fourteen dared 
to call Billy “Patches,” and even the 
larger ones ceased when they learned 
that he could shy a rock with alarm- 
ing precision. At the end of the first 
week the teacher told) one of the 
committeemen that she did believe 
that Billy would make a man “if he 
only had a chance.” 

* * * 


Billy’s days at school were very 
irregular, being much broken into by 
various farm duties, such as he was 
large enough to perform. The teach- 
er wondered how he kept up with 
the others. Perhaps she would have 
understood if she could have seen 
Billy and his mother many a night 
sitting close to a small smoky lamp, 
the one reading and the other indus- 
triously patching clothes. His moth- 
er often leoked up at him fondly, 
and thought that her Billy might 
some day make a man, only he did 
not have any chance. 

At sixteen he joined the little 
church near his home. The preacher 
who baptized him and the leading 
deacon agreed that Billy was a right 
smart boy if he only had a chance in 
the world. 

Also there were various kindly 
neighbors who used to notice the 
youth and speak well of him, but al- 
_ ways ended their remarks by saying, 
“Tf he only had a chanee.” They did 
not think there was any destiny fox 
a boy who had a shiftless father, and 
who had to dig his living out of the 
poorest field in the township. 

* * * 

Meantime Billy was gloriously un- 
conscious of the fact that he did not 
have a chance. Three times a day 
he had a chance at some very, very 
plain food, and there was a chance 


HENRY JEROME STOCKARD. 


work. In the summer there was a 
chance to fish down on the creek, and 
in the winter a chance to hunt ’pos- 
sums all the night long. Then there 
were the roaring log fires, and the 
stock of well-worn books and maga- 
zines, and Billy was too busy avail- 
ing himself of these chances to 
worry himself over the chance which 
he seemed about to miss. 

When Billy was eighteen his fath- 
er died; a cynical neighbor said, be- 
cause he was too lazy to breathe any 
longer. A fraternal order buried 
him, and made a vague offer of help- 
ing Billy to take care of his mother 
and the three younger sisters. But 
Billy said he guessed he and _ his 
“maw” could manage it. 

No more school days now for Billy, 
but the long winter evenings, the 
glowing back-log, the smoky lamp, 
the small stock of books growing 
grimier with each successive read- 
ing, remained. And the kind old 
mother remained and beamed upon 
Billy across the table. 

When the neighbors saw him load- 
ed down while ‘yet in his teens, they 
said: “He is smart like his mother, 
but there is no chance for him now 
since he must carry such a burden.” 

But when Billy saw his sister grow- 
ing up under his eyes, sweet and 
handsome, and not missing a day at 
the district school, and reflected that 
he was responsible for it, he did not 
feel that he needed a chance. He 
felt that to some degree at least he 
was already a glorious success. 

* & * 


One day Billy was sitting on a rail 
fence that divided his field from a 
rich neighbor’s and was noticing that 
the corn over there was nearly twice 
as high as that on his side of the 
fence. He had often noticed it as a 
boy and had thought that it was be- 
cause corn grew better for a rich 
man than for a poor one, but to-day 
he was again asking himself, “Why 
this difference?’ The farmer who 
owned it came along, and he address- 
ed the question to him. The reply 
was, “Free-nigger farming.” 

“T want vou to understand,” said 
Billy, very red in the face, “that no 
niggers don’t farm over here.” 

“But you farm like niggers, and 
your daddy did before you,” growled 
the neighbor as he passed on. 

Later, however, this neighbor who 
really had a_ kindly heart hunted 
Billy up and offered to teach him a 
thing or two about farming. Billy 
agreed joyfully and was an apt pupil. 
He even found time, and money 
somehow, to slip off and spend a few 
winter months at an institution 





to sharpen his appetite for it byi of 4is friends advised him to spend 


where agriculture was taught. Some 


his money for fertilizer, but his 
neighbor said it took brains as well 
as fertilizer with which to farm. 

* * * 


The years slipped by, the sisters in 
the family grew up and married and 
became self-supporting. Year by 
year Billy noticed that the corn in 
his field was gaining on that across 
the hedge until at last it stood in 
tasselled glory on terms of proud 
equality with it. It was about this 
time that people began to surprise 
Billy by calling him “Mister.” 

His next move was to repair and 
remodel the old house. He shocked 
the neighbors to start with by hiring 
an architect to ride out from the 
city and make suggestions. Billy did 
much of the work himself and pro- 
duced a beautiful, modest farm 
house. He gave it a liberal coating 
of white paint and whitewashed ey- 
ery building and _ fence until the 
premises fairly dazzled the passers: 
by, gleaming amid the environment 
of shade trees and background of 
vigorous young orchards. And now 
more people than ever called Billy 
“Mister.” 

x * * 
About this time he began to make 
frequent mysterious visits to a 
neighboring township, and at Christ- 
mas brought home a vigorous and 
sensible young bride. Now Billy knew 
that he was a suecess for sure! 

And the years continued to fly. A 
neighboring field was purchased by 
the industrious Billy. Like the good 
man in the Seripture, whatsoever he 
did prospered; though he never was 
and never aspired to be rich. His 
modest ambition was satisfied by be- 
ing the best farmer in his township, 
one of its most influential citizens, 
a pillar in the neighborhood church 
and an enthusiastie supporter of the 
distriet school, to which he furnished 
half a dozen rosy youngsters as a 
most interesting contribution. 

Of course there are some even yet 
who are sorry that Billy “never had 
a chance.” They are his old play- 
mates, one of whom is a shyster law- 
yer, auother a seedy, broken-down ex- 
school-teacher and still another a 
preacher who has never had a eall. 
These men all say that Billy would 
have made a man if he had been able 
to get an edueation like themselves. 
Then there is another member of 
his old boyhood gang who has be- 
comes a local Dives by selling mules 
and farmers’ supplies on time, and 
still another who returns octasional- 
ly from a distant city sporting fancy 
canes and big diamonds. They are 
sorry that Billy tied himself down 
on a farm. 

For the most part, however, the 
neighbors now say that “Billy did 
powerful well considering his 
chance.” 

As for Billy, he sits by his fireside, 
smokes his briar-root pipe, and plans 
for family and church and _ school, 
and every local enterprise, listens to 
the merry voices of his children, sees 
around him in his home evidences of 
culture and refinement, smiles happi- 
ly into the eyes of his faithful wife; 
and rather thinks, that after all, few 
men have had so good a chance as 
himself for usefulness and happiness. 

CHAS. LUTHER GREAVES. 

Eminenee, Ky. 





No Time Wasted. 

Farmer Cy Whipple was said to 
have had more religion than any 
other man in Mendocino County, He 
boasted that, for more than forty 
years, he had never missed a meal or 
neglected to say grace. It was said 
that Cy’s religion and his appetite 
merged so closely that it was hard 
to tell where the one left off and the 
other began. When the dinner bell 
summoned the family and the help 








charge. While the others were seat- 
ing themselves at the table the old 
man would start in: 

“O Lord, we thank Thee for havin’ 
given us such a beautiful day. Sanc- 
tify this food to our souls’ good. 
Amen. Pass the meat.”—San Fran- 
cisco Call. 





A Good Check. 


As he took off his coat his wife 
said to him gently: 

“You remember those eight letters 
I gave you to post three days ago?’ 
He started. 

“Yes. JI—I—remember.” 

“But you didn’t remember to mail 
them, did you?” she said, sweetly. 
“No, I didn’t. How did vou find 
out 2?” 

“Among them,” she explained, “was 
a postal ecard addressed to myself. 
Since it didn’t reach me I knew you 
hadn’t posted my mail. I shall al- 
ways use this scheme in future. It 
only costs a cent, and it makes an 
excellent check on you. Now give 
me my letters and I’ll post them my- 
self.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 





A Sad Reminder. 


A story is told by the writer of 
“Some Stories of the Concert Plat- 
form” concerning Mme. Patti, the 
famous English contralto. The sin- 
ger was delighting a large audience 
in the town hall at Birmingham 
when a workingman in the rear of 
the building was observed to be in 
tears. There was nothing in the 
words to account for this display of 
feeling, and had this been otherwise 
the famed prima donna was singing 
in the Italian tongue. But the grief 
of the man became more pro- 
nouneed ere Mme, Patti had econclud- 
ed. At length amid a thunder of ap- 
plause, the singer retired and the 
stranger was asked the reason of his 
grief. 

“She reminds me so ’o my darter,” 
said the tearful one. “She was in 
the singin’ line.” 

“But surely your daughter could 
not sing like that?’ queried the man 
in the next seat. 

“No,” answered the mourner with 
another sob, “but you could never tell 
what she was singin’ about.” 


W.L.DOUCLAS 

$350 8 $3-°C SHOES wih 

W.L. Douglas $4.00 Cilt Edge Line 
cannot be equalled at any price. 
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, L,. DOUGLAS MAKES & SELLS MORE 
MEN'S $3.50 SHOES THAN ANY OTHER 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD. 

10 000 REWARD to anyone who can 
j disprove this statement. , 

If could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinite 
care with which every pair of shoes is made, you 
would realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes 
cost more to make, why they hold their shape, 
fit better, wear longer, and are of greater 
intrinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe. 

W. L. Douglas Streap Made Shoes for 

Men, $2.50, $2.00. Boys’ Schuo 

Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $9.80 

CAUTION, — Insist upon having W.L. Doug: 
las shoes. Take no substitute. None genuine 
without his name and price stamped on bottom. 
Fast Color Euelets used ; they will not wear brassy. 

Write for Illustrated Cat»log. 

WV. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. R, Brockton, Mass. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to ‘“‘ Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


Well, here I am again, able to 
greet you after having almost had 
pneumonia. You do not know how 
much I have appreciated the many 
kind letters of inquiry sent me by the 
circle and the numerous expressions 
of hope for my early recovery. They 
cheered me much. One never knows 
who are friends until the winds ot 
adversity begin to blow, and then 
true sympathy counts for much. 

We have the pleasure of introduc- 
ing A. M. H. from North Carolina. 
You remember our other A. M. H. 
is from Kentucky. Both of them 
write interesting and helpful letters. 
This one will prove exceedingly use- 
ful to dyspeptics. 

Jim Dorman is with us, and if he 
will pardon me, I will tell him that 
Thales of Miletus was the author of 
the famous precept, “IKXnow thyself,” 
He was esteemed the most illustrious 
of the seven sages, and was a philoso- 
pher who united moral and political 
wisdom to his researches in science. 
Thales, by the way, was the author 
of many famous aphorisms we would 
do well to remember—for instance 
these: 

“What is the most difficult thing? 
To know thyself.” 

“What is the easiest? 
vice to others.” 

“How shall we attain to virtue? 
By abstaining from all that we blame 
in others.” 

We must not omit a eclebratea 
joke of which the learned Thales was 
the subject. One night while walking 
in the fields observing the stars, he 
tumbled into a ditch. An old woman 
saw him fall and exclaimed: “Ha! 
Mr. Philosopher! how will you find 
out what is over your head when you 
cannot see what is under your nose 2” 
We may add, however, that Thales 
was not deficient in worldy wisdom; 
he was a shrewd politician and gain- 
ed much wealth. 

The letter from Oxalis is so sweet 
and motherly that we all feel drawn 
to her. Many of us know matronly 
ladies to whom we can open our 
hearts and know what it is to have 
their motherly sympathy and their 
accumulated counsel gained from 
years of experience. What would this 
world be were there no old people in 
it? 

We are waiting for a letter from 
you if you have not yet joined our 
circle of Chatterers, and if you have 
done so, but have neglected to write, 
let us hear from you at once, please, 
and make your old auntie glad. 


AUNT JENNIE. 


To give ad- 





Remedy for Dyspeptics. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: I have but 
one reason to desire to be rich, 
that I then could help those needing 
help. As I am not a millionaire, or 
even a thousand-aire, I will in this 
letter tell those afflicted with dy- 
spepsia how I cured myself without 
taking medicine. 

First, for about twenty-five years 
I bought and took all kinds of medi- 
cine recommended to cure the dis- 
ease, spent hundreds of dollars and 
only got temporary relief. 

Thirty years ago I heard a lecture 
delivered by an eminent physician on 
“How to Live.” He said, get some 
good wheat, pick it clean of all dirt, 
ete., don’t wash it, rub it in your 
hands, blow the dust out of it, then 
grind it with a coffee mill, to make 
erits. To a teacup full of grits add 
nu pint of water, half a teaspoon of 
sult, and cook it as you would any of 
the cereals or rice. Eat it cold or 





warm, just as you like it best, with 
sugar alone, or add milk, any way so 
you eat plenty of it. A bad dy- 
speptic ought to just about live on 
it for a week. 

It is bread, meat and drink to the 
system, and a laboring man ean chop 
more wood on it than on hog meat, 
and surely will have better health. 

Fowl and game meat, with fresh 
fish, can be eaten freely, but other 
meats very sparingly. Highly sea- 
soned dishes should be avoided for a 
long time, also rich pastry and cake; 
but the following cake is good and 
can. be eaten freely: 

One cup. sugar, one egg, three 
tablespoonsful butter or lard, one- 
half cup cold water, two teaspoonsful 
baking powder, two eups flour, one- 
half spoon salt. Fill pie tins half 
full and bake in a moderate oven. 

I have tried the above for five 
years and I know its value. 

Yours in behalf of poor dyspeptic 
sufferers, AS as Eh 

Davidson Co., N. C. 





Merely Loving, Not Liking, a Husband 
—and the Results. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: One of the 
most interesting, and yet, one of the 
most complexing things I have ever 
studied is human nature. And it is 
something about which I have learn- 
ed the least, according to the amount 
of study I have given it, of all things 
I have ever studied. Perhaps there 
was never better advice given, nor 
any harder to follow, than Socrates’ 
injunction, “IXnow thyself.” But one 
thing we do learn about ourselves, 
namely, that we are all “a bundle of 
habits.” Nearly all we do is from 
force of habit. And it must be this 
that makes humanity go right on 
making the same mistakes over and 
over every day. It makes no differ- 
ence if we have history to tell us the 
awful consequences of certain things 
done by people who lived years, or 
even ages, ago. We go right on and 
do the same things over and ove: 
again. But such, it would seem, is 
the way of human. nature. 

There has been a great deal said of 
late about the common mistakes of 
vaiting until a person dies to say 
something good about him or her, 
and it must be admitted that it is a 
very common error, which, did we 
only strive a little harder to avoid, 
the world would be so much happier. 
And it is a desire to avoid this mis- 
take in some degree that prompts me 
to write a few words to Aunt Jennie 
and the cousins. I have been read- 
ing the letters from the cousins, and 
Aunt Jennie also; and I want to say 
that I have enjoyed them very much 
indeed, and TI ask this privilege of 
telling you so now. 

In the issue of January 4th, I no- 
tice Mrs. S. E. M. gives some rea- 
sons why there are so many unmar- 
ried women. (1) Society of men; 
(2) the “trials and temptations and 
tribulations without number to which 
the unmarried are strangers; (3) 
(and greatest) the women do not 
have the chance of men whom they 
admire. 

Now as to the first reason, I have 
nothing to say; perhaps that has 
some weight in the matter. As to the 
second reason, I will say that I do 
not believe that keeps any, woman 
from marriage, except the one who 
prefers society life to household du- 
ties; but I must confess (with sin- 
cere regret) that this elass is be- 
coming large. 

As to the third reason, will say, 
that I know of about as many mar- 
riages in which I have all reason to 
believe the woman failed to get whom 
she wanted, as there are cases when 
she did get the one she wanted. They 
no doubt “liked” the one they mar: 
ried, but there was somebody els¢ 
they “loved” much better (and you 
know there is a good deal of differ- 











ence between the two words “like” 
and “love”). And let me say here, 
God deliver me from such a marri- 
age. I do hope that the woman who 
consents to be my wife will do so be- 
cause she loves (and I mean love, 
too; I don’t mean like) me better 
than she does any other man she 
knows; for I believe that it is only 
upon such love as this that a truly 
happy home ean be built. And I be- 
lieve that I am borne out in this by 
the number of divorce suits yearly 
instituted. 

Now I do not mean to say that the 
men are the ones who are continually 
seeking thus to be released from the 
marriage contract, for in most cases 
it is otherwise. For the woman thus 
married finds married life something 
else besides what it would be, coula 
she have married the man of her 
choice, and I verily believe that at 
this very point begin many of the 
circumstances which lead up to the 
divorcee suit. 

JIM DORMAN. 

Duplin Co., N. C. 





As to Humbug Medicines. 


Laurinburg, N. C., Jan. 20, 1906. 

Dear Sirs: I certainly endorse 
every word that E. E. Miller, of Mor- 
ristown, Tenn., has to say ‘in this 
week’s Progfessive Farmer. Let the 
good work commenced by our best 
periodicals go on. 

Yours very truly, 


JAS. M. GRAHAM. 











(SEE THE 1906 RELIABLE 


before you buy. Perfectly practical for poul- 
trymen or beginners. Double heating system 
gives bigger hatches—saves one- = “ 
third the oil. Sold on a money fee. 
back guarantee. Write for free Fazer | 
cataloz. Reliable Farm Pure- 

Bred Birds and Eggs. Get prices. 
Reliable Incubator_and Brooder Co.,§ 
Box B-425 Quincy, Illinois, U.8. A. 


Ghartoons. 
$ 5 000 BANK DEPOSIT 
9 R.R. Fare Paid. Notes Taken 


500 FREE COURSES 
Board at Cost. Write Quick 


SE NOG @.B ARAMA BIISINESS COLLEGE, Macon. hr 


FIsH! 


Drop us a card and we will put you onto 
something with which you can turn your 
neighbor green with envy by catching dead 
loads of them in streams where he has be- 
come disgusted trying to catch them the 
old-fashioned way. It’s something new and 
cheap. It catches at all seasons—something 
no other tackie will do. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats Illustrat- 
ed catalog of prices and tes'imonials for the 
asking. 

EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 


sTHE CAROLIN 
COOK STOVE 
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Guaranteed to give Entire Satisfaction 
in every particular. 


Sold direct to consumers at wholesale 
prices in communities where we have no 
agents. These st ves are heavy weignt, have 
large roomy Ovens and all Modern Improve- 
ments Made only of the very best materi- 
a's. Will be glad to quote extremely low 
prices delivered at your railroad station. 

Do not buy a Stove without getting our 
prices. 


G. T. GLASCOCK & SONS, MFRS, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





Muslin Bedding, 


}_ ‘2,000 full size—2 1-4 
by 2 1-2 yards—Seam- 
less Sheets—made from 
good heavy sheeting—an 
extreme value, D0c each. 


— Sheets, 45c to $1.25. 
9,000 Pillow Cases— 

Al or 45 by 36 inches— 

full bleached — neatly 


hemmed and ready for 


use, 12 1-2c. 

Pillow Cases, 10c to 
D0c. 

D0 pieces splendid 9-4 
Bleached Sheeting, 20c 


a yard—practically 
wholesale price. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, - - - PENNSYLVANIA. 
READ THIS! 


If vou are a business man, or occupyinga 
subordiva'e position. a laboring man or bhus- 
band or father, who must furnish your home 
and family with a piano, the provosition 
given below affords you tbe opportunity to 
Save money and buy ereater value than any 
other piano proposition ever has, or ever 
will. NO HOME SHOULD BE WITH«‘UT 
A PIANO—music gives more real pleasure 
than anything else in the world that money 
will buy, and our “club offer’ saves you 
enough in the purchase of ar instrument to 
educate your family in music, but you must 
act quickly—only one hundred in the club. 











JOIN THE CLUB—in case of death your 
heirs are banded a RECEIPT IN FUL! FOR 
ANY AMOUNT YOU MAY OWF US, It’s 
a fair proposition, and a safeguard to nese 
the piano in the home, $287 TO CLUB MEM- 
BERS ®¥OR THE NEW SCALE 8400 LUD- 
DEN & BATES—stool ard scarf free. Pa 
all cash, or $10 cash and $8 per month wit 
interest Mention this paper when writing 
for full particulars. Do it to-day. The best 
musicians in the South recommend this 
piano. 


{LUDDEN & BATES S. M. H., 


SAVANNAH, GA 


CANNING OUTFITS. 


We make and sellthem "to work on cook 
etove or furnace of all sizes and prices for 
either HOME OR MARKET CANNING 

The best outfit yet invented. The best book 
of instruction ever published. Westart you 
in the canning business. Write for cata- 
logue and circular of valuable information. 





The Raney Canner Co, 
CHAPEL HILL, North Carolina. 





When writing advertisers, please 





mention this paper. 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS: THE TREND OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


The Hepburn railroad rate regulation bill pass- 
ed the House somewhat more quickly than we 
had expected, and with such unanimity that until 
one really looks at the careful wording and wide 
scope of the measure, he is inclined to question 
its effectiveness—for the simple reason that it did 
not call out more opposition in the end. Thurs- 
day the bill passed, and 346 to 7 was the vote, 
all the seven “noes” being Republicans. The bill 
now goes to the Senate, and the people must see 
to it that enough pressure is brought to bear upon 
that arrogant body to counterbalance the influ- 
ence of perhaps the most powerful railroad lobby 
that the country has ever known. 

* * * 


The Free Pass: A Polite Form of Bribery. 


Senator La Follette. of Wisconsin, who defied 
the partly machine in his State and made himself 
famous by unearthing many of the abuses whose 
discovery has led to the passage of the rate regu- 
lation bill, believes—and wisely—that this is an 
opportune time to strike at another great evil of 
our transportation business: the free pass. He 
has introduced a bill which “forbids all persons 
and corporations giving free passes or franks to 
any political committee or its employes, to any 
candidate for an office under the Constitution or 
laws of the United States or to any holder of such 
an office.” 

This measure ought to become a law. The free 
pass in its final analysis is hardly anything more 
or less than a polite form of bribery. If a man 
is a gentleman, he cannot help feeling under obli- 
gation to a corporation which has done him a 
favor; if he is not a gentleman, he is likely to be 
corrupted by the mere fear of losing the pass. 
And the point has been well made that when a 
judge or legislator accepts a pass, it amounts to 
the railroad paying a part of his salary—the man 
chosen to serve all the people partly paid by a cor- 
poration with whom the public has to deal! 

* * * 


Utah: A Cancer on the Body Politic. 


The Senate is still taking testimony in the Reed 
Smoot case, and the rottenness of the Mormon 
Church smells to heaven. Read this press dispatch 
about the testimony of a former professor in 
Bingham Young College: 


“On further examination conducted by Chair- 
man Burrows, Professor Wolfe said that in South- 
ern Utah and New Mexico polygamy is talked with 
some freedom. He quoted Apostle Henry Smith 
as having said concerning the manifesto: ‘It 
is a trick to beat the devil ‘at his own game.’ He 
quoted John Wilson, of Logan, a prominent Mor- 
mon, as saying: ‘The manifesto enables the 
Church to exclude men who ought not to have 
more than one wife and gives worthy men an op- 
portunity to take plural wives.’ Both of these 
statements, the witness said, were made in his 
church. 

“To the best of my knowledge,’ said Professor 
Wolfe, ‘polygamous cohabitation has increased 
very materially since Utah was admitted as a 
State.’ ” 


We found out enough about Mormonism on our 
trip through the State last year to convince us 
that it is a cancer in American life. We don’t 
believe in putting a man out of the Senate be- 
cause of any religious belief or lack of religious 
belief ; but when a State openly violates the con- 
ditions on which it was admitted to the 





Jnion, 


and when a denomination openly violates our 
policy of the separation of Church and State, 
then the issue becomes entirely changed. There 
should be some way of setting Utah straight. 





Bringing Law Into Contempt. 


The action of the United States Circuit Court 
in Richmond last week in quashing the conviction 
of Breese, Dickerson and Penland, the Asheville 
bank wreckers, is nothing more nor less than a 
disgrace to the judiciary. Indicted ten years ago 
for stealing $100,000, their wealth has enabled 
them to get one new trial after another, in each 
case upon some mere technicality, until now the 
Cireuit Court of the United States turns them 
loose upon the public because, forsooth, one of the 
grand jurors involved had not paid his poll tax! 

Such a fantastie trick as this played before 
high heaven does more than all the meetings of 
our Emma Golds, or Johann Mosts, or Eugene 
Debs’s, to promote anarchy and disrespect for law 
among our people. Crimes indeed are committed, 
not only in the name of liberty, but in the name 
of law; and the old conception of law as a web 
which catches the weak offender but lets the 
strong one through, widens alarmingly with such 
a gross miscarriage of justice as that in the 
Breese case. Let our jurists and law-makers ad- 
dress themselves to the reforms so clearly needed 

* * * 
Purge the State Fair. 


The Midway of the North Carolina State Fair 
last year was disgraceful, and the newspapers ot 
the State were unmerciful in their exposure of its 
foulness. But what does it profit us, after a Fair 
has come and gone, to hold up our hands in holy 
horror and denounce its evils? A much wiser 
policy is that suggested by the Chatham Record 
which urges that the press join now in the demand 
for an explicit and satisfactory pledge that this 
year no such performances will be repeated or al- 
lowed. Says Edtior London: 

“The next State Fair will be held the week be- 
ginning October 5th, and we hope that the press 
of the State will in due time demand a positive 
and satisfactory assurance and guarantee from 
the authorities in charge that they will not ad- 
mit and permit such immoral gangs and scenes 
as disgraced our last State Fair. We had better 
have no Fair than to have another like the last, 
and the moral sentiment of the State should be 
able with the help of the press to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the scenes that disgraced the last Fair 
at Raleigh. Such a horde of gamblers and disso- 
lute characters of both sexes as attended our last 
State Fair had never before assembled in our 
good old State, and we hope never will again. 
They can be excluded, and ought to be. Our 
State Fairs ought to be encouraged, and can be 
of great benefit to all classes of our people in 
many ways, but we hope never to have another 
like the last. And the ways to prevent it is for 
the press of the State to demand with one voice 
that some positive and satisfactory assurance be 
given that we will have a decent Fair.” 


* * * 
The Folly of the Four Hundred. 


Of all the proverbs that have gained currency 
in our language, there is not one truer than that 
which declares that “an idle brain is the devil’s 
workshop.” There is hardly a man you know 
who gets credit for good habits and high character 
who would not have “gone to the bad” if he had 
had nothing to do in his formative years—and 
so true is this that many a man who would like 
to be rich himself would yet like for his sons to 
have the advantages of a poor father—and be 
compelled to work, In the most popular new novel, 
a novel of high society life in New York, one 
finds the life of Lily Bart, the idle butterfly of 
fashion, far more tragical and repulsive than is 
the life even of a drudge. 

But we did not set out to refer to an example 
in fiction, but to an illustration from real life, 
—the “Town Topics” case now attracting so much 
attention. “Town Topics” is the title of a New 
York society magazine which has made its editor 
famous—and infamous; and which by reason of 
the vulnerability and gullibility of the Four Hun- 
dred, also promised to make him very wealthy. 
“Town Topics,” devoted to fashionable happenings 
and fashionable people, began to pick up the 











scandal gossip in high life, and on threat of ex- 
posure, to collect blackmail from the persons ac- 
cused. Sometimes the persons were guilty; 
sometimes the innocent were frightened by fear of 
having false rumors printed. Last fall “Town 
Topics” printed a vicious paragraph about Alice 
Roosevelt—and this proved to be the straw that 
broke the camel’s back. Norman Hapgood of 
Collier’s Weekly exposed the journal of scandal 
and blackmail. Sued for libel, he has just proved 
his charges; and by boomerang influence, Col. 
Mann of “Town Topics” himself has been arrest- 
ed. We hope he will be put into stripes. If he 
had confied himself to exposing the guilty, that 
would not have been so bad; it would only have 
been fit punishment for the folly of the Four 
Hundred. But he shielded the cowardly who paid 
him money for silence; and he attacked the inno- 
cent whom he could not blackmail. And a man 
who will attempt to murder the character of an 
innocent man, certainly of an innocent wo- 
man, is worse than the criminal who attempts 
to murder the body. 





TWO IDEALS FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Since our last issue The Progressive Farmer 
has celebrated its twentieth birthday: it is now 
twenty years old. We might say a great deal about 
the paper, its past, its future, its possibilities; 
but we are simply going to say that for the future 
as in the past we shall be striving toward two 
ideals for The Progressive Farmer that have 
found expression in its columns. The first was 
that which appeared in its first issue when its 
founder, Col. Leonidas Lafayette Polk, said in 
his salutatory: 


“A properly conducted weekly journal devoted 
to the agricultural and other industrial interests 
of our people, is a public necessity. .... ‘The 
Industria] and Educational Interests of Our Peo- 
ple Paramount to All Other Consideration of 
State Policy,’ is the motto of The Progressive 
Farmer, and upon this platform it shall rise or 
fall. Serving no master, ruled by no faction, 
circumscribed by no selfish or narrow policy, its 
aims will be to foster and promote the best inter- 
ests of the whole people. .... It will be true 
to the instincts, traditions and history of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. On all matters relating 
especially to the great interests it represents, it 
will speak with no uncertain voice, but will fear- 
lessly the right defend, and impartially the wrong 
condemn.” 


The other ideal is our own, but since we cannot 
better set forth our present hope and policy, we 
may be pardoned for reprinting what the present 
Editor and Manager wrote when the paper ended 
its sixteenth volume four years ago: 


“For the future the paper shall have as here- 
tofore the best work of which its Editor is capa- 
ble. We have made mistakes in the last year; we 
shall make others in the year now begun. But, 
though we may blunder, and though we shall 
doubtless fal! far short of our ideal, we have such 
an ideal for the paper and, as nearly as may be, 
we shall strive to reach it. 

“To make each farmer who reads The Progres- 
sive Farmer a little better informed, a little 
more progressive and successful than his neigh- 
bor who does not read it; to put into the life of 
each mother, wife, or housekeeper who reads it a 
litle more sunshine than is in that of her neighbor 
who toils on without it; to make each young man 
who grows up with it a little manlicr, a little 
more inclined to seek after things of substantial 
worth and to avoid the false and trashy, than 
his cousin who never imbibes its spirits; to give 
each girl or young woman who reads it a little 
higher estimate of the importance and influence 
of a sweet and simple womanly life; to give each 
citizen who reads it a little more reverence for 
law and order, a little more of the spirit of toler- 
ance, and a little less of the spirit of prejudice; 
and to make all that read it a little better ac- 
quainted with ‘whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report’—this is our ideal, and in working toward 
it we ask the support and co-operation of all 


that realize the need of such a paper.” 
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TWENTY YEARS—NOW THE TWENTY THOU- 
SAND! 





New Subscription and Your Renewal at $1.50 (Regu- 
lar Price $2) Until May 15th—A 90-Day Campaign 
Toward the Coveted Twenty Thousand. 


We are going to get them. 

And you are going to help. 

That is the decision we have arrived at—and 
the decision, like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, changeth not. 

Seeing then that we have decided, and that you 
can’t help yourself from helping us, you are 
doubtless interested to know into what kind of 
service we have decided to draft you. 

Well, sir, we have decided to get the Twenty 
Thousand really—“just obleeged to do it.” 

We have the Twenty Years now, and sometime 
while we are Twenty Years old, we are going to 
get the Twenty Thousand. 

There’s no kind of doubt about it. 

Last year when we started the “Twenty Years 
and Twenty Thousand” campaign, we had it as a 
sort of ideal to fight toward without expecting to 
really reach it. 

Now we have decided that we must actually get 
to it, and— ; 

We are going to do it. 

And this does not involve any gigantic under- 
taking either. It simply means keeping up the 
progress we have been making. We have been 
gaining 60 per cent each year since we bought the 
paper, and 60 per cent more gain in the next 
twelve months will put us to Twenty Thousand. 

We haven’t got the folks hypnotized exactly, but 
they are all getting the idea that they “can’t do 
without The Progressive Farmer,” and it is so 
unfashionable not to read it that a good farmer’s 
wife would just as lief wear hoop-skirts to town 
as cary a husband who doesn’t take The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

Now is there anything wonderful about this at 
all. It is not true, as the Editor-across-the-way 
says, that we could “get subscribers from the 
Devil;” it is not true, as the Print-shop Foreman 
says, that everybody must love us since we get 
subscribers and advertisers so easily—nothing of 
the kind. (We’ll warrant that neither the stock 
food swindlers nor the patent medicine frauds— 
nor some others we might mention—have any val- 
entines coming our way.) 

No magic about it, we say—just hard work and 
plenty of it, and no time or money or effort 
spared to get the best of everything for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family. If there’s anything tov 
good for them, we don’t know it. 

The fact is (if you'll let us tell you a secret), 
we are working a green goods game on the folks 
—only this is a perfectly legitimate and satisfac- 
tory green goods game: we are giving the sub- 
scribers more money back than they give us. 

“Every dollar I have paid for The Progressive 
Farmer,” says Mr. J. M. Parris, “has brought me 
back $100 in increased value of crops, stock and 
land.” “Most money pays me only 6 per cent a 
year,” says Mr. Ashley Horne, “but the money I 
pay for The Progressive Farmer earns me over 
6 per cent a week.” “TI have made $5,000 farming 
the last three or four years,” writes another sub- 
seriber, “and your paper is responsible for a large 
part of it.” 

So it goes. There are some papers you can’t 
afford to take, and there are some you can’t af- 
ford not to take. The Progressive Farmer is one 
you can’t afford not to take—not an expenditure, 
but an investment, and pays for itself every issue. 

(We have said that before, and it sounds sort 
of phonograph-like, but you ought to learn it by 
heart—and so we repeat it.) 

“Five Hundred Dollars More a Year Farming” 
—we may have to omit Dr. Burkett’s article this 
week—but that one series is worth the subscrip- 
tion price a hundred times over. Your wife will 
make enough more from her hens by reading 
“Uncle Jo” to pay $10 a year. Judge Montgom- 
ery’s “Law Talks” will save in one’s lawyer’s fee 
enough to keep the paper going to you the rest 
of your natural life. And then—and then; but 
you know the paper just as well as we do; and 
ean talk for it just as well. 

And the point? 

The point is—TWENTY THOUSAND! 

Must have ’em before we get “free, white, and 
twenty-one” a year hence. In fact, Mr. Sub 
scriber, the Twenty Thousand is to be your free- 
dom gift to your paper, and we’ll go out into the 
world then well equipped for our large career. 

But how? 

Well, sir—we have decided to make the biggest 
offer in our history: a ninety-day effer that will 
wake up the natives: a ninety-day campaign, if 














you please, and if every Progressive Farmer read- 
er will bring one more rebel] into the fold, we'll 
have the Twenty Thousand well passed, and a fine 
surplus besides. 

And the offer is just this: 


For $1.50—regular price $2—we will renew 
your subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
a full year and send the paper a full year to 
any new subscriber you may name! 

And this offer is good for only 90 days! 


There’s no use to argue a proposition of this 
kind. It is simply a good thing you wish to accept 
as quickly as you can; it will do you good, it will 
do your neighbor good, it will do your paper good 
—and you certainly have one neighbor or friend 
whom you can induce to subscribe under the terms 
of this offer. 

It means a saving for him and a saving for 
you—and you have 90 days in which to make good. 

But there’s no use to take all the 90 days. Land 
him now—this week—and let’s start the campaign 
with a big victory before March comes. 

And to help you, here’s an extra copy of our 
paper this week. 

Take it right away to the friend you have in 
mind, tell him about the offer—and then just 
work our green goods game. And his money 
back if he’s not satisfied: that is our standing 
offer. 

Here’s the extra paper for you: you know the 
offer: you have the neighbor who ought to take it: 
you have 90 days in which to do the work—and we 
are “obleeged to get the Twenty Thousand! 

Bring them in! 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


The biggest thing in this week’s paper is Dr. 
Tait Butler’s article on the so-called stock foods— 
showing what they are made of, and how waste- 
fully useless they have proved in Experiment Sta- 
tion feeding tests. We say this is the biggest 
thing in this week’s paper because The Pro- 
gressive F'armer is one of the few farm papers in 
the United States that would dare print it: many 
another would not, beeause forsooth, to do so 
would mean the loss of from $500 to $5,000 a year 
in advertising patronage. How true it is yet—as 
it was in Tennyson’s day, that “the jingle of the 
guinea helps the hurt that honor feels!” 

Since our first page was prepared we have had 
some disappointment as to our features: “Twenty 
Years Ago and Twenty Years Hence in Southern 
Farming.” Col. J. B. Killebrew’s wife died a few 
days ago, and Commissioner G. W. Koiner of Vir- 
ginia has been seriously sick, consequently their 
articles are unavoidably delayed; and we have de- 
cided instead to print one for each of our five 
States each week until the series is complete. Mr. 
Bruner’s (for North Carolina) appears in this is- 
sue and Hon. Martin V. Calvin will speak for 
Georgia in our next. Mr. Bruner’s article is very 
thoughtful and points out the lines along which 
we must proceed for the greatest progress and 
profits. 

You can’t afford to overlook the Bildad Akers 
letter. Bildad’s stuff is about the best dialect 
matter that any North Carolinian is doing now, 
and we hope to hear from him again. 

“A June Day on the Stock.Farm” is a pastoral 
idyl, a prose poem. And the photograph helps. 

Did you ever try to describe your feelings when 
the entrancing strains of some old, old tune, pa- 
thetic, yearning, held you spellbound? But you 
ean’t describe them; only the poet can; and in 
“The Violin” which we print on page 6 Prof. H. J. 
Stockard has about as nearly expressed the inex- 
pressible here as any one has ever done. 

Ts there a bright boy in your neighborhood who 
“hasn’t got a chance?” Is there a bright boy in 
your own family who thinks that the only place 
to find “a chance” is in some humdrum store or 
office in a far-away city? To any such boy any- 
where we would commend Rev. ©. L. Greaves’s 
little story on page 8. Itis a fine piece of work. 

And whatever else you may do, please don’t 
overlock our advertisements and the little article 
“Free Literature for Farmers.” We guarantee 
the reliability of our advertisers; nearly every 
week we reject some proffered ad beeause we do 
not regard it as trustworthy. We might almost 
double our income by taking advertisements of 
whiskey, patent medicine frauds, stock food 
frauds, mining stock frauds, ete., intended to 
swindle our readers, but we prefer to keep our 
advertising columns clean and reliable. And all 
we ask in return is that you will read the an- 
nouncements we de print, knowing that each ad- 








vertiser will treat you right, that you will write 
for catalogues, circulars, etc,—and that in writ- 
ing you will never fail to say: “I saw your ad in 
The Progressive Farmer.” It helps your paper 
whenever you patronize one of our advertisers 
and -tell him The Progressive Farmer introduced 
you. And the business announcements in a care- 
ful paper like ours will prove as profitable to you 
as the reading matter itself. 





COMPARATIVE VALUE OF ROCK AND SHELL 
LIME. 


The value of lime of any kind for agricultural 
use depends upon its purity or the actual amount 
of lime present in it. This will depend on the 
thoroughness of burning and the purity of the 
material burned. Lime rock may earry consid- 
erable impurities which may lower the grade of 
the product, and in like manner shells may have 
adhering to them more or less sand, clay and 
dirt, in addition to coal or wood ashes from 
fuel used in burning them where kilns are not 
employed. Well-burned lime from clean shells 
and practically pure rock should have about the 
same agricultural value. It is impossible to make 
definite comparisons in a general way and it is 
necessary to deal with particular cases, as with 
fertilizers. 

This statement is made in response to a num- 
ber of inquiries which have been received on the 
subject. B. W. KILGORE, 

State Chemist. 





A THOUGHT FOR. THE WEEK. 


Love and you shall be loved. -.All love is mathe- 
matically just, as much as the two sides of an al- 
gebraic equation. The good man has absolute 
good, which like fire turns everything to its own 
nature, so that you cannot do him any ham; bus 
as the royal armies sent against Napoleon, when 
he approached, cast down their colors and from 
enemies became friends, so do disasters of all 
kinds, as sickness, offence, poverty, prove bene- 
factors—From Emerson’s Essay on “Compensa- 
tion.” 





How Cheap Papers Are Run. 


That cheap things often prove the dearest ap- 
plies with unusual force to cheap agricultural pa- 
pers. Many farmers who think that an agricul- 
tural paper is an agricultural paper, and that 
ene is as good as another, select their papers ac- 
cording to price. They take the ones that are 
cheapest, and if their banker or merchant gives 
them one for a year they don’t take any for them- 
selves. But they pay the price just the same, and 
often it is ten times or a hundred times higher 
than they would pay for the best papers. They 
pay by being roped in by some of the fraud ad- 
vertisements which practically all the cheap pa- 
pers carry. When an agricultural paper is cir- 
culated for twenty-five or fifty cents a year, a sum 
insufficient to pay the cost of the white paper and 
the postage alone, it must make itself whole 
through the revenue from the advertisements. 
And when a paper is driven to this kind of busi- 
ness it takes advertisements it should not take; 
advertisements of mining schemes, oil well propo- 
sitions, and fakes of one sort or another. The 
readers are induced to invest their money in these 
propostions and in about ten cases out of ten 
never see it again. And the paper which seemed 
very cheap really proves to be very dear.—Wal- 
lace’s Farmer. 





Established Reputation. 


A deputy sheriff and chief-of-police of a Rhode 
Island city, known in his lifetime as a man whose 
word could always be taken, once gave a whimsi- 
eal demonstration of his straightforwardness. 
One day, according to a writer in the Boston 
Herald, a grocer went to him for information 
about a certain Joe White, who had applied for 
credit at his store. 

“Good morning, sheriff!” 

“Morning !” 

“Do you know Joe White ?” 

“Ves,” 

“What kind of a feller is he?” 

“Putty fair.” 

“Ts he honest 2” 

“Honest? I should say so. Been arrested twice 
for stealing, and acquitted both times.” 





Never be discouraged because good thiags get 
on so slowly here; and neyer fail to do da that 
good which lies next to your hand. Do not be in 
a hurry, but be diligent. Enter into the sublime 
patience of the Lord.—George Macdonald. 
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Wood’s Seeds. 





Second Crop 
Seed Potatoes 


go further in planting than other 
Seed Potatoes, yield better and 
more uniform crops, and are in 
high favor with truckers and 
potato growers wherever planted. 


Our stocks are of superior 
quality, uniform in size, and 
sent out in full-size barrels. 


Write for prices, and Wood’s 
1906 Seed Book, giving full and 
interesting information about 
Seed Potatoes. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, | 


RICHMOND, - - VIRGINIA. 


We carry the largest stock of Potatoes 
in the South. Maine, Northern. 
grown and Second Crop Seed. 
Write for prices. 























Valuable Real Estate. 


While real estate is advancing from 
naturai causes, set it is not policy for the 
holder not to try to increase its value; and 
the e is nothing that will enhance the value 
of real e-tate more rapidly tnan a judicious 
selection of fruit, shade and ornamental 
trees, vines and plants. They are c..ntiuual- 
ly at work conv: rting properties in the air 
and soil into a cash value. In making a 
selection, native trees, which have been 
tested and known to be hardy, should be 
planted. 

For valuable information, address 


John A. Young, 


Proprietor of the Greensboro Nurseries, 
Greemsboro, - - N.C. 





Do You Want a Bargain in Fruit Trees 
for Market Orchard ? 


We have a fine lot of small Peach trees 1 
to 2 ft.,2to3 tt and 3 to4 it. of the tollowing 
varieties: Sneed, Victor Amsden, Alex- 
ander, Greensboro, (‘arman, Mathews Beau- 
Wy: Elberta, «rawfords Warly and Late, 

eaths (ling, Gordon, Chinese «ling, Kell of 
Ga., and others which we are going to make, 
as long as they last, low enough for any one 
to purchase, 1 to 2 ft., 312.50 per thousand; 2 
to 8 ft., $17.00 per thousand; 8 to 4 ft., $25 00 per 
thousand. Larger sizes $5.00 per hun:tred. 
We have, also, a fine lot of Japanese Plums 
16 varieties, 3 to 4 't., $500 per hundred; 2 to 3 
ft., $3 Sal hundred; up to 6 to 6 [t., $10.00 per 
hundred. A large lot of Cherry, about 16 
varieties, 3 to 4 ft., $5.00 per hundred; 4 to 5 ft., 
$8.00: 5 to 6 ft , $12.00 per hundred. 

These trees are first-class and guaranteed 
to be true to name or money refunded. Be 
sure to place your order quick as they will 
soon go at these prices. 


Startown Nursery Company, 
NEWTON, N. C, 


FROM ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
PLANTERS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Smithfield, N. C., February 18, 1902 
The Home Fertilizer Chemical Works, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Gentlemen:—This is to certify that I have 
used ‘‘Cerea!ite” fora number of years and 
have sold it for the past three years and | 
find it to be equal to, if not better in many 
respects than Nitrate Soda. My best custo- 
mers are anxious to use it again this year, 
On my own crops I used it on wheat, oats 
and cotton, and for every dollar 1 invested 
in “Cerealite’” Iam sureit paid me $2 5v. 
same “Cerealite” as a top-dressing to 

itrate Soda even if the goods were the 
same price. 





Yours truly, 
J. W. STEPHENSON. 
November 1, 1905. Mr. Stephenson still uses 
“Cerealite”’ in large quantities. 


FOR SPECIAL PRICES ON 


Fruit, Shade and 
Ornamental Trees, 


VINES AND PLANTS, ADDRESS 
INO. A. YOUNG 


GREENSBORO NURSERIES, 
Greensboro, - - N.C. 











Vv ; 
University College of Medicine, 
Founded by Dr. Hunter McGuire. First-class 
in standard, requirements and clinical facilities. 
Prospective students should see the catalogue 




















ALLIANCE GAINING GROUND. 


Lecturer Cates Reports Enthusiasm in 
Lenoir, Wayne and Johnston. 


I have often wondered which was 
the greatest, to be able to write 
something worth reading or to do 
something worth writing. I do not 
claim to be able to do either; but 
I want to tell the readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer that there is some- 
thing being written and something 
being done, for every copy of The 
Progressive Farmer gets better. The 
editor gets richer and more spicy, 
and then the host of correspondents 
are something to be proud of. 

The Practical Law Talks feature 
by Judge Montgomery is well worth 
the price of the paper. And then 
Prof. Burkett’s letters, “How to 
Make $500 More a Year Farming,” 
are full of wisdom and practical 
thought; and “Uncle Jo”-—I don’t see 
how we got along without him so 
long. He is a regular “William 
Arp.” And Dr. Freeman’s timely 
talks, and the Young People’s Corner 
how could we ever keep house with- 
out all this? And yet some folks do. 

But I started out to say that in the 
last three weeks I have attended 
three weeks I have attended three 
County Alliances—Lenoir, Wayne 
and Johnston—and I feel prouder of 
the old Farmers’ Alliance to-day 
than ever. I tell you now, Mr. Edi- 
tor, if you could have been with me 
at KinSton on the 11th instant, and 
at Pikeville on the 12th, and Smith- 
field on the 13th, and have seen the 
goodly number of the very best farm- 
ers in these good counties, vou, too, 
would hve joined in a hurrah for the 
Farmers’ Alliance. 

We then spent two weels in John- 
ston visiting the old Subs and in the 
mean time reorganized five more 
Sub Alliances with more than one 
hundred of the very salt of the earth 
—and arranged to go back; and have 
no doubt but we will yet organize 
more than as many more. So let me 
say to my Alliance friends all over 
North Carolina, take fresh courage 
and go forth with more faith and 
loyalty for our cause than ever, for 
we are surely gaining ground. 

Let every Sub Alliance in the State 
have a representative for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and insist on it that 
it be put into every home. Make 
your Alliance meetings more inter- 
esting and then write up what is new 
and interesting and send it to our 
paper. Don’t think because you can’t 
write like the editor you can’t write 
at all. Write it up in your own 
way and he will make it all right. 

Let more of our young people join 
the Social Chat—write to Aunt Jen- 
nie. She will appreciate it; and then 
it will heln you. T consider this 
feature of the paper an opportunity 
for our young men and women, and 
if vou don’t use it, you may wish you 
had some day. 

Now let’s all take a fresh hold and 
see who can do the hest. 

H. M. CATES. 

Alamance Co., N. C. 











Organizing the Cotton Association. 

Messrs. Editors: This being a very 
bad day (rain, snow, and high wind) 
I have been reading, and thinking, 
and have concluded to write down 
some of my thoughts. 

J. H. Parker writes forcefully, but 
he loses sight of some of the funda- 
mental laws of nature. It is true 
that “Man proposes, but. God dis- 
poses ;” but a year ago a few repre- 
sentative, liberal-hearted men met in 
New Orleans, from all over the cot 
ton-growing States, and there formu- 
lated plans by which the cotton acre- 
age was to be decreased, and the Lord 
helped by sending excessive rains 
and drought. So we see that the 
The supply of 


effort was successful. 








raw cotton was cut off something 
over three millions bales, thereby 
sending the price up from 6.35 to 
11.50. 

Now, Mr. Parker is right in urg- 
ing upon your many readers to raise 
an abundance of food supplies, but 
the great basis upon which the price 
of all commodities are regulated in 
the markets of the world is “supply 
and demand.” 

Follow the lead of our great Har- 
vie Jordan. Keep up and increase 
our missionary forces in foreign 
lands, and just in proportion as the 
heathen are enlightened and Chris- 
tianized, will they put on more 
clothes, and as the great hero, Capt. 
Hobson, after going round the world. 
said, “You Christianize China, and 
thereby make her citizens add one 
inch more to their bodily apparel, 
and it would add at least one cent a 
pound to our cotton.” 

Let the watchword be, Organize the 
Southern Cotton Association in 
every township, and let the people 
be instructed in the movements: 
among farmers, which has been such 
a blessing to them. Many sectiors 
of our State know little of what is 
the cause of the high price of our 
eotton, and are not doing anything 
to support the movement. 

The executive committee of the 
Mecklenburg branch of the Southern 
Cotton Association, feeling the im- 
portance of the great movement, av- 
pointed a soliciting committee to go 
out among the business firms of 
Charlotte and ask for funds to pay 
the expenses of competent men to 
go out into the country and organize 
and instruct the farmers; and in a 
few days they raised about six hun- 
dred dollars. This certainly is en- 
couraging—to see we have the sym- 
pathy and aid of other professions. 

Now, Mr. Editor, your Progressive 
Farmer comes nearer reaching everv 
niche and corner of our grand old 
State than anv other avenue of ap- 
proach. So I believe I am exnress- 
ing the sentiments of a great maior- 
ity of your subscribers in calling 
upon you to write a strong avpeal. 
urging a complete organization of 
all cotton raisers at once, before the 
planting of another crop. 

A FARMER. 


[The article “A Farmer” asked us 
to write—or an anneal of the same 
general tenor—appeared in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer last week, Febru- 
ary Ist. 





Scandal. 


Among human traits which work 
against respect for the species to 
which we have the destiny to belong, 
none ranks lower than injurious and 
malicious gossip. In the heightened 
language of literature, slander has 
been called the foulest whelp of sin. 
It is a poisoned arrow, shot in the 
dark, wounding the innocent and the 
guilty. Poe spoke of it thus: 


“How shall the ritual, then, be read ?% 
the requiem how be sung 
By you—by yours, the evil -eye— 
by yours, the slanderous tongue 
That did to death the innocence 
that died, and died so young?’ 


Gossip is always believed. Not 
the meanest insinuation fails to find 
lodgment in some reader’s mind, and 
it thus wrongs the victim while it 
pollutes the receiver. There is a 
tradition that the lion will not strike 
his claws into a maiden. Certain 
men have no such reverence.—Col- 


lier’s Weekly. 








It does my heart good to see the 
high ground you are taking in regard 
to the character of your advertisers. 
Stick to it. If we allow you to suf- 
fer by doing so, we have marked 
ourselves.—H. MM. Daniel, Madison 


Ce, &. ©. 








FAMIMNEKS 


And the 
Telephone 





When considering the advantages of < 
telephone on the farm, and whether or not 
to buy one, don’t forget the wife. Ofcourse 
the telephone is a ‘‘time-saver” for the farm- 
er, it removes the necessity for so many 
trips to town, and gives him more time for 
work, but above all don’t overlook the com- 
panionship it will afford the wife during the 
long day when the men-folks are away. It 
will be a protector to her and a messenger 
if occasion compels her_to call for aid or 
assistancein a hurry. It will relieve the 
dry monotony of many a dreary day anc 
drive lonesomeness away. The story is ‘old 
of a line inspector, out in Illinois, who one 
day founda woman rocking and ‘iittir., 
with the receiver of her telephone tied o: to 
her head, so that she migtt he’ « all the con- 
versation that passe over the line. That 
poor womar. was not “nibby,” she was just 
l-nesome. Hundreds of farmers’ wives 
inow what it means to be lonesome — to 
veern for companionship. Think what a 
relief the telephone will be.to your wife, 
whata sense of security 
it will give her just to 
feel that she has the en- 
tire neighborhood right 
at her elbow when she 
wants them. 


Stromberg- 
Garlsen 
Telephones 


are best for the tarm, 
because they are al- 
ways in_ order. ‘They 
are made right, espe- 
cially for such service, 
and they stay right. 
You can buy cheaper 

lephones, but they will cost. you more in 
hme end. They will be out of fix most of the 
time and will require constant attention to 
keep them “working” at all. To make your 
farm line both practical and profitable, don’t 
experiment with cheap telephcnes. Buy 
only the best.. We would like to help you to 
decide which is best; to do that, let us send 
you our new book, “How the Telephone 

elps the Farmer,” in which we illustrate 
and describe the process of making a farm 
telephone from beginning to finish, taking 
up particularly the most important or 
essential parts and showing how we make 
them and how the cheap fellows make theirs. 
This will be an object lesson to you that 
May save you a good many dollars and no 
little disappointment. It tells how to 
interest your neighbors in building a line, 
and will furnish valuable information you 
sannot afiord to be without. It’s free—write 
for it today. A postal will do; just say, “Send 
me 144 N,” and it will come by return mail. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TEL. MFG. CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. Chicago, til. 


METAL MOTHERS 


Complete tire-proof hatching and 
brooding plant for $7.50. 2 qts. oil 
hatches 50 eggs and raises chicks. 
Catalogue free. CYCLE HATCH- 
£R CO., Box 395, Saiem, New York, 
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R STAMPS 


ELASTIC A DURABLE A PLEASING 


WE MAKE ANYTHING.-EVERYTHING,- MADE IN THIS 
LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 35 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write For PRICES 
Ifyou want something nice, try our Air Cushion ree 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS. 

(Pioneer Stamp House of the South. 
~-P.0.Box 34 ATLANTA. GA. ~~ 


FINE SUIT OF CLOTHES,,. 


Ladies Walst or Skirt, Shoes, Watches, 
Silverware and 20 other useful articles 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Simply send usa Post Card with your 
name and address plainly written and 
we willsend you full particulars how to 

obtain any of the above FREE. 


The Ontario Seed Co. Richmond,Va. 


Mention this paper when writing. 



































SEED 


Make sure a yield of quantity and 
quality. When your father planted 
lYerry’s, they were the best on the 
market, but they have been improv- 


ing ever since. We are experts in 
flower and vegetable seeds. 
906 Seed Annual, beautifully illus- 
trated, free to all applicants, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 


XLIX.—Helping a Beginner With Poultry. 


Messrs. Editors: The old man’s 
usually grave face relaxed into a 
broad smile when he read the very 
flattering article from the pen of his 
Jaekson County nephew, appearing 
in The Progressive Farmer of Feb- 
ruary Ist. We all like a little taffy 
oceasionally; it helps to brighten 
things, and acts as a spur to help 
make one’s writings more interesting 
and helpful. (However, I still wear 
a seven and one-half hat.) Sinee 
my connection with this department 
just one year ago, I have collected 
by correspondence quite a number of 
chicken fanciers who are pleased to 
eall me their “Unele Jo,” and I have 
tried to help, as best I eould, all those 
who came to me with their hen trou- 
bles, and think most of them have 
been perfectly satisfied with the in- 
formation imparted, as I frequently 
get letters thanking me for helpful 
suggestions. 


A Word About Nephew Jarrett. 


Now as my Nephew Jarrett asks 
me several questions in his letter, will 
devote the balance of my column to 
those questions, but before proceed- 
ing, let me say that I do not know 
my nephew except by correspond- 
ence. He is the same gentleman who 
last summer outdid the bunco men. 
They tried the green goods business 
on him; he wired New York, had a 
detective impersonate a Tar Heel 
mountaineer (think of it!) eager to 
buy $3,000 worth of good money for 
$200. The bunecos took the bait ana 
are now doing time at Albany, N. Y., 
and all through my nephew’s clever- 
ness; I am proud of him. 


Start Incubators in December. 


Judging from nephew’s description 
of his yards and houses, he must be 
just a little deeper than he thinks; 
possibly to shoe mouth head down, 
and not ankles, as he says; but, my 
boy, you should have had your incu- 
bators going ere this. The middle of 
December was your time to start if 
you want to remember the little story 
about the “early bird.” That’s what 
incubators are for partly—to hatch 
at a time when there are no broody 
hens. Broilers on the market early 
in March at eight weeks old are the 
ones that bring the gold dust. Get 
busy with your machines. 

The Best Way to Get Grit. 


As I see it, prepared grit put up 
in sacks and sold by poultry supply 
houses is only intended for city lot 
fanciers who cannot get the rock to 
make their own grit; but we in the 
country can save this expense. Years 
ago we used to make grit as you are 
now doing with a rock hammer. This 
is inconvenient, as the pieces fly in 
every direction; so since “necessity 
is the mother of invention,” we gave 
our “gray matter” an extra rake and 
hit upon this plan: Went to the 
machine shop, got a piece of boiler 
iron one-fourth inch thick and eigh 
teen inches square, had fifty one- 
fourth inch holes drilled in this (cost 
25 cents). This we fitted to a hollow 
frame with a brace across middle to 
strengthen it, made a wooden hopper 
to fit over this to be held down by 
the fect of the operator, then bought 
a piece of old junk weighing ten 
pounds. To this we fastened an ol! 
curtain pole for a handle, and_ thi 
grit mill was ready. Half-fill the hop- 
per with flint or lime stone rock, get 
your maul and in an hour you ca» 
make grit enough to last one hundred 
chickens a month. All at 
thirty-five cents and a little labor— 
and as time on the farm is 


no cost ot 


’ 
ones 


never counted, this is profit. 
the 
adopt 


State 


good 


counties in the 
Meck lenburg’s 


Tf all 


would 





roads the fanciers would have no 
trouble to get all the grit needed at 
little or no expense. When the 
crusher is in his neighborhood let 
him take a load of rock and exchange 
it for a five sacks full of the third 
screening from the crusher, and if 
the road superintendent is aeeommo- 
dating, such as we have in the coun- 
ty, he will be pleased to accommo- 
date you—especially if it is near 
election time and he is up for re- 
appointment. (See?) 
How to Feed the Young Chicks. 


And this brings me to the last 
query, “How to feed the young 
chicks.” Well, for the first thirty-six 
hours after they are hatched give 
them no feed, but if they are in a 
brooder scatter some sand on the 
floor and allow them to pick this as 
it will. help digest the yolk of the 
eggs, the last of which they absorb 
just before leaving the shell. Let 
their first feed be rolled oats or light- 
bread, soaked in milk, with the milk 
well squeezed out; but with prefer- 
ence for the oats; in fact, we never 
do feed our young chickens anything 
the first month but rolled oats and 
rolled wheat, with a little green stuff 
after the first few days—lettuce prin- 
cipally. 
Give Lettuce, Charcoal, Etc. 

You say you won’t have any lettuce 
for the early chicks? Why, you 
should have planted it last fall in a 
sheltered spot, and protected it with 
pine needles or straw. If you did 
not do it last fall “make a note of it’ 
and do it this. 

After the first month you should 
keep constantly before the chicks 
charcoal, oyster shells, meat serap 
and fresh water. A mixture com- 
posed of cracked corn, oats, wheat, 
buckwheat, kaffir corn and ’lasses 
cane make a ground feed for chicks 
over a month old; but don’t forger 
the fresh water. 

As I have constituted myself a 
sort of help-over-hard places for be- 
ginners, if there is anyone else halt- 
ing between two opinions, just take 
your pencil and write 

“UNCLE JO.” 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





A Tribute to Walter B. Hill. 


In the February Review of Re- 
views, Editor Albert Shaw pays a 
splendid tribute to the late Chancel- 
lor Walter B. Hill, of Georgia. We 
quote a paragraph: 

“Like Dr. Harper, of Chicago, 
Chancellor Hill of Georgia did not 
belong merely to a locality or a State, 
but ranked high among the men who 
live and work upon the national 
plane. In a time when there prevails 
some pessimism about the relative 
uprightness and ability of those who 
hold positions of leadership, it is 
helpful and reassuring to know and 
understand such men as the late head 
of the University of Georgia. In 
professional ability he measured up 
to the full stature of the great law- 


yers and jurists whose names are 
cherished among members of the 


American bar. As a leader of public 
opinion his purity of motive and his 
moral courage never failed. As an 
edueational chieftain his authority 
and power were growing every day, 
and his achievements were substan- 
tial and permanent. If he had lived 
five vears longer his popular reputa- 
tion would have been as wide as the 
country.” 






Cotton Planters Feed Your 
Plants and Make them Flourish 





MN x : 
‘h NitRaTE oF Sopa is the sure way 
yy to cultivate healthy, heavy bearing 


Gz: plants. Cotton planters have 
CE made tests for us in various lo- 
I, calities with satisfactory results. 
¥ y We want more tests made on 


COTTON and will send 


Absolutely Free 


to the first planters who apply, enough Nitrate of Soda to let 
them try it. Write at once as this offer is necessarily limited. 
To the twenty-five planters sending the best results from these 
trials, we offer as a prize, Prof. Voorhees’ book, ‘ Fertilizers,” 


ayy a most valuable work for every planter, containing 327 pages 
ot handsomely bound. ‘Food for Plants,’’ a book no planter should 





be without, sent free upon request. 


NITRATE PROPAGANDA, 12-16 John Street, New York 
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“PLANET JR.” FARM AND GARDEN TOOLS 


Seed Drills and Wheel Hoes combined. Single Wheel Hoes, Double 
Wheel Hoes, Cultivators, Horse Hoes, Sulky Cultivators. 


‘sPlanet Jr.’® No. 8 Horse Hoe & Cultivator 


here illustrated, isthe most complete ofits kind eve» 
offered to the farmer. It is stronger in design and 
construction. The amount of work and variety of 
uses to which it may be adapted will only be appre- 
ciated and realized after using one for a season. 


DESCRIPTION — Frame—Extra long and high— 
hard to bend and slow to clog. . “ 
Shanks— Hollow steel andclamping both 
sides of frame, strengthening each. 
Depth—Regulated by wheel and runner, 
instantly adjusted by lever. 

Expansion—Bylever from 
9 to 25 inches. 

Side Hoes—A re fortaking 
from and putting tothe 
crop. Set atallangles 
and are _ revers‘ble. 
Can be removed and 
small steels put on. 


‘Planet Jr.”” Catalogue—Postage free to anyone, also our own illus- 
trated catalogue. Trade discount to dealers ou all Planet Jr. goods. 


FULL LINE FARM TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Norfolk Farm Supply Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Address Care Dept. No. 3. 41-51 Union St., Norfolk, Va, 











HERE should be a 
power of some kind 
on every farm. 

It saves labor, time and 
money, and increases the 
earning capacity of the farm. 

It will work the raw material of 
the farm into a finished product. 

All up-to-date farmers agree that 
the modern gasoline engine is the 
best farm power. 

Ourl. H. C. gasoline engine is 
the best gasoline engine, 

It is strong, durable, long lived 
and is of full rated, actual (not esti- 
mated) horse power. 

It is easy to operate and is easily 
kept in working order. 

It developes the maximum of power 
with the minimum of fuel. 

Specially adapted to cutting dry 












and grinding feed; sawing wood, 
separating cream,pumpingwater,etc. 
Indeed there is no service required 
of a power that will not be performed 
most satisfactorily by this engine. 
I. H. C. gasoline engines are made 
in the following styles and sizes: 
Vertical—2, 3 @ 5 Horse Power; 
Horizontal—( Portable and Station: 
ary), 4, 6,8,10,12 @15 Horse Power. 
If you are not intendingto purchase 
an engine now, you may want one in 
the future and really ought to know 
more about them. 
fodder and ensilage, husking, shred- Call on our Local Agent,let him show you 
ding and shelling corn; threshing the ensinas oad aupply you w oe & 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, ILL. 


(INCORPORATED.) 























TRE HEGE SAW BILLS 
st—Patent 


ee OUR PLANERSare made Solid and Inserted Tooth 
Best,Chea of best materials and Saws in stock and sold at 
Variable Feed—Latest fully warranted. Try Factory prices. ; 
i coy Work them. Mfd. by Write for our Catalogue “K.” 
5 m iron Works SALEM IRON WORKS LE IRON WO 
Wiaston-Saiem, N.C. Winston Salem, we, SALRY ‘On Sh A. ge 


Write for 





Wur New Cataloguc W-s. 
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RELIABLE SEEDS. 


We are head 
Flower Seeds o 
germination 

Grass and Clover Seed, Maine grown and 
second crop Virginia grown Seed Potatoes, 
Onion Sets, Cow Peas, Poultry Foods, 
Fertilizers. Hot bed Sash and Glass for 
same at lowest prices. 

Write us for qu“tations, stating varieties 
and quantities wanted. 


DIGGS & BEADLES, 


Seed Merchants, Richmond, Va. 


uarters for Garden and 
the highest quality and 





IMPROVED 


COTTON, GORN, AND OATS. 


COOR’S IMPROVED COTTON—Ist at Ga. 
ee Station in 1903 and 1905, $1 per 

ustel, 

TOOLES PROLIFIC—ist in 1904—45 per 
cent. lint, $1 per bushel. 

FLORA DORA—lIong staple, $1. 

SCHLEY—highest average at Georgia Sta- 


tion 

CULPEPPER —one of the best, 

CHRISTOPH ER—a fine Big Boll Variety, 

RUSSELL’S IMPROVED BIG BOLL, 

GREEN’S EXTRA EARLY PROLIFIC, 
and TATUM’S a > int ncaa BIG BOLL, 
each at 76c. per bu 

MARLBORO na ‘AL BEMARLE CORN— 
the leaders at Georgia Station; HENRY 
GRADY, Ist in 1903; COCKE’S PROLI HIN, 
LARGE SOUTHERN WHITE. SANDERS 
IMPROVED and TATUM’S CHOICE SEED 
CORN, $1.50 per bushel—50c. per peck. 

APPLER, BURT and PEERLESS 90 DAY 


OATS, 90c. 
R. DBD. TATUM, 
Fair View Farm, 
PALMETTO, GA. 





Branch’s Genuine Rattlesnake Water- 
melon Seed. 


Only Pure Strain in United States. Care- 
fully selected. Kept pure thirty-five years. 
No other variety grown on plantation of 1,500 
acres. Pure seed ——_ where different 
kinds are grown. , 15¢.; 2 ozs., 20c.; 4 oze., 

-3 34 Ib., 60c.: lib, $1: ‘bibs , $4. 50, delivered. 
Remit registered letter or money order. 
Send for Seed Annual. Manual on melon 
gags given with each order 
M. I. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia Co., Ga. 


TO N of seed. Quick maturing and will 
make three bales per acre. It 


coxts you nothing to get it, and will be worth 
hundreds to you 


PLANT EXCELSIOR COTTON AND 


GET RICH 


Fruits closer and faster than any 
other cott:n on earth See our 
‘circuiar.‘H w to Grow Three Bales 
per Acre.” Price, 10 bu. $10. 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF 


MARLBORO PROLIFIG GORN 


Send your order direct to origina- 
tors. We guarantee our seed pure 
and true to name. Price of rn, 
$2 50 bushel, 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, 
Ccheraw, Ss. Cc. 





Every farmer write to B. W. 
Hawkins, Nona, Ga., for history 
and descriptive circular of his 
Extra Prolific Cot'on and prices 








STOVE « 





YOUR DEALER PAYS MORE 


We will sell 15,000 stoves this year, and can 
afford to make you a price which is lower than 
your d-aler pays. This stove is artistically or- 
namented, isa good baker, cooker and roaster. 
The ovens are full size, nearly squ re, and oven 
tackisextra wide. I warge, roomy fire- box, heavy 
b:isk: t grate and deep csh pit. . Fire back guar- 
anteed f.rteu years. Holes 7 inches: oven 15 x 
15in hes; fire box 17 inches; weight 121 pounds; 
P ice is or s ove only. Guaranteed exactly as 
represented cr money refunded, This is but 
one of our money-saving offers; our big cata- 
logue costains thousands of useful household ar- 
ticles; we guarantee everyt hing and save you 
money. Write for it today; it’s free. Address 


JOHN FOSTER CO., 253-5 Decatur St., Atlanta, Ga. 
CULTURE 


the wonderful 


seil and seed bacteria. 
Enrich your farms. 


HATIONAL NITRO-OCULTURE CO., 
West Chester, Pa. 





Book No. 160n 
NITRO- 








When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 








FREE LITERATURE FOR FARMERS. 





The Reliability of Our Advertisers is Guaranteed, and They Offer Free Book- 
lets, Pamphlets and Catalogues—Buy a Batch of Postal Cards and Get These. 


As we have often suggested, you 
ean’t do a better thing than to get 
a package of twenty-five or fifty pos- 
tal cards the next time you go to the 
postoftice, and apply for the booklets 
and catalogues of interest to farm- 
ers, such as you will find offered free 
in the advertising columns of The 
Progressive Farmer. Every farmer 

ought to plan and study these winter 
nights as to what improvements he 
ean make thi and there is no 
better way pohly this. 

Improved Stock and Improved Seed. 

To begin with, you should plan tv 
get better breeds of live stock and 
poultry, and turn first of all, there- 
fore, to our Breeder’s Directory. 

There you will find the best breeds 
of cattle, hogs, horses, sheep, chick- 
ens, turkeys, ete., offered at reason- 
able prices by reliable dealers, and 
the next thing to do is to take some 
of the postals and inquire of each 
breeder whose announcement inter- 
ests you. 

No less important is the matter 
of improved seed, not only for the 
garden, but for every one of your 
field crops as well. Nobody should 
grow scrub seed of anything. In one 
recent test. under exactly same condi- 
tions, the best variety of cotton yield- 
ed 700 pounds more seed per acre, 
and the best variety of corn thirteen 
more bushels per acre, than the poor- 
est. Improved seed may seem high, 
but one acre’s increased yield may 
pay the difference. Cotton, corn, 
oats, peas, potatoes—look up our 
list ef advertisers and get the best. 
It is true of seed if of nothing else, 
that the best is always the cheapest. 

Labor-Saving Implements, 


Then you ought to get the cata- 
logues of improved labor-saving 
(which always means money-saving) 
farm implements and machinery. 
The Cole Manufacturing Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., and the Gantt 
Manufacturing Company, Macon, 





‘Ga., will be glad to send you full 


information about their planters. 
“Planet Junior” farm tools are fam- 
ous—made by S. L. Allen & Co., 
Box 1108 O, Philadelphia, Pa.,—and 
so are the “Iron Age” tools made by 
Bateman Manufacturing Co., Box 
189, Greenloch, N. J. Both have 
beautiful catalogues free for the ask- 
ing, and there are no more progres- 
sive or trustworthy houses. Spangler 
Manufacturing Co., 506 Queen St., 
York, Pa., has a splendid booklet 
about its weeders, planters, ete. The 
K. P. Guano Distributor is another 
most useful invention, and list of 
dealers is given in the ad. Nor 
should any one overlook the John- 
ston Continental Disk “Not-in-a- 
Trust” Cultivator and other farm 
tools, made by the Johnston Harves- 
ter Co., Box 407, Batavia, N. Y. All 
kinds of farm tools are offered by 
the Call-Watt Co., Box 602, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

We believe in manure spreaders. 
One will pay for itself in a*year in 
better handling of manure—and you 
can get one on free trial a month 
by writing American Harrow Co., 
7128 Hastings St., Detroit, Mich. 
Write for catalogue to-day. 

A large ad in this issue directs at- 
tention to the Gardner Pea Huller 
made by the Chattanooga Imp. ana 
Manufacturing Co., Dept. J., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. The Peerless Pea 
Huller, Dalton, Ga., has a smaller ad 
on another page. 

Wagons, Saw Mills, Gasoline Engines, Etc. 


For wagon catalogues, address Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Box 122 G, 
Quincey, Ill., or ask Studebaker Bros., 
South Bend, Ind., for Booklet No 
81 about wagons, buggies, and all 








vehicles. Get a buggy catalogue from 

Golden Eagle Buggy Co., Dept. 21, 

Atlanta, Ga., a growing Southern 

house, or from Columbia Manufac- 

turing and Supply Co., 430 Vandalia 
Cincinnati, O. 

If interested in saw-mills, ask 
Salem Iron Works, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., to send you Catalogue 
or De Loach Mill Manufacturing 
Co., Box 902, Atlanta, Ga., to send 
you their general catalogue. 

For farm power, gasoline engines 
are fast growing popular, and “Cata- 
logue C—6,” issued by White-Blakes- 
lee Manufacturing Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., will give you full informa- 
tion about them. Gasoline engines 
are also offered by the International 
Harvester Co., Chicago. 

Cotton gins, boilers, engines, ete., 
are offered by the Gibbes Machinery 
Co., Columbia, S. C., and the Liddell 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. Observe the 
attractive line of Liddell ads now 
running. 

If you keep a number of cows, you 
ought not to try to do without a 
separator and the De Laval Separa- 
tor Co., 74 Cortlandt St., New York, 
will be glad to write you, or the 
Sharples’ Separator Co., West Ches- 
ter, Pa., will send you free Catalogue 
U—283. 

Wire fencing is every year’ becom- 
ing more and more in demand, and 
the Dillon-Griswold Co., 64 Wallace 

t., Sterling, Tll., the Glen Manufac- 
turing Co., 104 Mill St., Ellwood 
City, Pa. and the Coiled Spring 
Fence Co., Box 72, Winchester, Ind., 
make attractive offers to our read- 
ers. 

Fruit Trees, Telephones and Fertilizers. 


Fruit trees and general nursery 
stock stock are offered by Continen- 
tal Plant Co., Dept Z, Kittrell, N. 
C.; Harrison’s Nurseries, Box 83, 
Berlin, Ind.; John A. Young, Greens- 
boro, N. C., and Startown Nursery 
Co., Newton, N. C. Write for cata- 
logues at once. J. A. Bear, Palatka, 
Fla., is a leading dealer in pecan 
trees. 

We should like to see farmers ev- 
erywhere become interested in tele- 
phones, and if you will write the 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Manufac- 
turing Co., Rochester, N. Y., they 
will send you Booklet 144—K, “How 
to Build a Rural Telephone Line,” 
also their catalogue. Cadiz Electric 
Co., 48 C, C. C. Building, Cadiz, O., 
also send free telephone catalogue. 
No farmer ought to be satisfied un- 
til his neighborhood has the rural 
telephone and rural mail delivery. 

Fertilizers always interest the far- 
mers, and you. should correspond 
with Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., 
Durham, N. C.; F. S. Royster Co., 
Norfolk, Va.; German Kali Works, 
New Yorw City, and Home Fertili- 
zer Works, Baltimore, Md., before 
buying. B. F. Keith, Wilmington, 
N. C., sells agricultural lime. 

Other Things Not to be Overlooked. 





Farmers can make money after the 
crops are laid by—and before then 
for that matter—by canning fruits 
and vegetables. Write < 5 & S. 
M. Wilson, Chapel Hill,, C., and 
the Raney Canner Co., ae Hill, 
N. C., for full information. 

You should not delay ordering that 
incubator any longer. Several makes 
are advertised in our columns. 

Cabbage plants—now is the time 
to get them and have cabbage ready 
while the prices are highest. Wm. 
Geraty, Box 88, Young’s Island, 
S. C., has every kind you need or 
want. 

After all The Sei eiatiie Farmer 
has said, you need no further ser- 
mon as to terracing land. The Bos- 














trom-Brady Co., 25 W. Ala. St.. At- 
lanta, Ga., and the Belyea Level Co., 
Alexander City, Ala, make cheap and 
reliable levels. 

You can get a good book on horse 
diseases free by writing Dr. Earl S. 
Sloan, 615 Albany St., Boston Mass. 

How much do you reckon stumps 
cost you a year in diminished crops? 
Get rid of *°em. The Milne Manu- 


facturing Co., 878 8th St., Mon- 
moth, Ul., will sell you a “puller” 
that will do the work. 

Paint your houses and outbuild- 


ings. There is no excuse when you 
ean get such a cheap and liberal of- 


fer as that of the Spotless Co., Box 
364 A. C.. Richmond, Va. 
For Your Wife. 
Having gotten these pamphlets 
and catalogues for yourself, or so 
many of them as you may be inter- 


ested in, you should also have your 
wife study the announcements of 
household goods, ete. The Spotless 
Co., just referred to, will sell you a 
washing machine on easy terms. 


Boggs & Buhl, Allegheny, Ga., 
will sell all kinds of women’s goods 
direct and save you inoney. A free 
Fashion Catalogue” is sent free if 
you mention The Progressive Far- 
mer. 

The Enterprise Manufacturing 


Co., 335 Dauphin St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., will send you free a 25-cent cook 
book and catalogue of meat choppers. 
sausage-stuffers, ete. 

Now that farmers have more 
money, they should buy more pianos 
and other household luxuries—if 
good musie really ought to be reck- 
oned a luxury. You should write 
the old reliable Mathushek Piano 
Manufacturing Co., New Haven, 
Conn. (catalogue free), and you 
should also ask for Booklet “F,” of 
the Ludden & Bates Co., Savannah, 
Ga., deseribing their ae of $400 
pianos for $287. 

Nobody makes 
stoves than G. T. 
Greensboro, N. C. 

We Take None But Reliable Ads. 

This standing announcement is 
made by The Progressive Farmer: 

“The advertisers in The Progres- 
sive Farmer are men and firms of 


more satisfactory 
Glasseock & Sons, 


known reliability, and will do as 
they promise. When writing for 


catalogues, prices, ete., and especial- 
ly when you write to make pur- 
chases, please remember to say, ‘IT 
saw your ad in The Progressive Far- 
mer.’ ” 

And we mean just what we say. 
No amount of money can tempt us 
into taking an ad that we believe to 
be fraudulent. Every week we re- 
fuse paying ads because we do not 
know them trustworthy. You may 
write to anybody whose announce- 
ment appears in our columns, and 
you have our guarantee that you will 
get fair treatment. 

And all we ask—and this we do 
most earnestly ask—is that you will 
never, never fail to s: ay, 7 saw your 
offer in The Progressive Farmer.’ 


Sell Nursery Stock! 


Reliable men wanted to canvass for sale of 
Trees, etc. Good chance to get into a busi- 
ness that pays well, and 38 peemaneens. Some 
with us over 20 years. lust be reliable, 
sober, industrious and well recommended, 
Prefer sons of farmers who have a fair educa- 
tion, and who want to work, and have to. 
Terms very liberal. If interested, address 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Go., 


Pomona, WN. C. 
Established 1869. 3co Acres. 


=SEND NO MONEY= 


. Get clothing, watches, silverware and other 
valuabie premiums or cash commissions for 
selling our seeds. Promptness and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Just write “Send me 60 
packets of seed, which | agree to try to sell for 
ae _ ‘pares or cash commission. 


ONTARIO SEED RICHMOND, VA. 
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THE LAFAYETTE STOCK FARM 


The Largest Importers of German Coach, Percheron and Belgian Stallions 
un America. 


J. CROUCH & SON, Props. 

The Great German Coach Horse is the coming horse 
of the world, and the ouly horse that produce like 
themselves from small, interior mares, giving them 
size bone, styie and action, the ideal cross for Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Alabama and all Southern mares. 
We won more prizes in tuis class at the St. 
World's Fair than all others combined. 
portation arrived Nov. 1, 1905, consisting of 71 head of 
high-class stallions. 
stallion toat will 
high ciass horse, 
guaranteed and terms to suit. 
a@ stallion write us. 


J. GROUCH & SON, Lafayette, ind , and Nashville, Tenn. 


Louis 
Our last im 


If you want a good, high-class 
| soagheg cs every colt that will make a 

uy a German Coacher. Every horse 
If your country needs 














FOR SALE. , 


OCCONEECHEE FARMS, Durham, N. 0% 





CHOICE POLAND CHINA 


SPRING AND FALL PIGS, 
Pe FOR SALE. 


Both sexes. Also fine Gilts bred for spring 
farrow; also choice Gilts unbred. 

Also some choice BLACK AND WHITE 
LANGSHAN and 8. C. BROWN LEGHORN 
Chicaens. 

Write me your wants. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 

B. 


T WELBORN, 


R. F. D. 2, Dyersburg, Tenn. 


1500 1500 


ANGORA GOATS for sale very cheap. high 
quality; speak quick. WAN'TED Cow Peas. 
NURSERY STO. K all kinds at lower prices 
than was ever offered you before. 

Write, 





Vv. J. WM. NEIL, 
Charleston, - W. Virginia. 





FOR SALE! 


JACKS, STALLIONS, 
DURHAM CATTLE, 
for sale, Send stamp 
for idescriptive price 
list. 





a@ Fine Jacks a Specialty. 

J. M. KNIGHT, 9 Mvsexeesnoro, Tenn. 
OAK HILL FARM. 

Saddle Horses—Plymouth Rock Fowls. 


The best ofeach. Write for prices. 
SAMUEL HAIRSTON, Prop., Wewonda, Va 


Improve your chicken stock by buying 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


I have a number of 
fine Cocks for sale. 


Double Oaks Poultry Farm, 
MRS. Cc. Cc. MOORHH, 
Charlotte, N. Cc. 


FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- 
SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET- 
TING OF EGGS : A ° 
from 20 Different Strains of Poultry. 
Write to the 


Pinehurst General Office, 


Pinehurst, N. C. 














Ss. C. White Leghorns. 
Eggs $100 for 15, $2.50 for 45. Registered 
BERKSHIRE SWINE, first prize winners— 
Biltmore stock. 


R. H. MERRITT, McAdenville, N.C, 





Is the time to book your orders for early 
Spring delivery for Eggs, for hatching. 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandotts, B. P. Rocks, Houndans, 
Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, and C. I 
Games. 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 
Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder, its free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES | 











We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. .... 


Cottage Grove Far 


Greensboro, N.C 








IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie bogs 


Ss. L. Wyandottes, S. C. 
Buff and Partridge Cochin 





Rocks, 
d 


P. 
Brown Leghorn 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 
ROBT, L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 


Or B. 


NoRTH CAROLINA. 


A FOUR YEAR OLD 


SPANISH JACK 


For sale, 13 hands high. (Broke.) Will 
deliver him anywhere in the State for 
Two Hundred Dollars. Apply to 


R. H. W. BARKER, 
LUCIA, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


White Holland Turkeys 


The kind that stay at home. One pair five 
dollars. Eggs in season, ten for two dollars. 
THOS. M. BROWER, 
MOUNT AIRY, NORTH CAROLINA, 


MounT HOLLY, 











FOR PURE BRED 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE 


ofthe most popular bicod lines. Extra lot 
of bed Gilts ior March and April farrow 
Fine lot of White Hol.and Toms. Write us 
for prices. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., 
MULRERRY,. - -  TEENNESSEE. 


EGGS FOR SALE! 


Buff Orpington, and Rhode Island Reds, 
White and columbia Wyandottes, Single 
Comb White Leghorn stock, for sale. 


G. H. SHOOK, Eufcla, N.C. 








BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Bred for utility and beauty. Eggs, $1.00 per 
15, $2.50 per 45. : 


OTTER PEAK POULTRY YARDS, 


G. D. Wingfield, Prop. Bedford City, Va 








OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
— AND — 
Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 








months old. Ail stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 








RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘“MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 














RtD POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds, Five very fine young Bulls 
some Heilers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
$15; in the West they would cost you from $40 


to le 
ARROWHEAD STOCK KEARM 
34mM’L B. WooDs, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor, 


Sunny Home Farm 


best 





Headquarters in the South for 
strains of Aberdeen Angus Cattle 
Young Bulls as good as the best. Write, 
A. lL. FRENCH, Prop, 
R F.D 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 





ERKSHIRE SWINE, |mported Strains. 
RONZE TURKEYs8, Mammoth. 
UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
UFF WYANDOTLIEs, 
RKEYS. 
WHITE GUINEAS, 
PURPLE GUINEAS. Very Rare. 
Have the only flock of the South. 
Mention this paper when writing 
J. c. FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, BARNWELL CO., 8. ©. 


Fox and Wolf Hounds 


of the best English strains in 
America; forty years expert- 
ence in breeding these fine 
hounds for my own sport. 
now offer them for sale, 


Send Stamp or Catalogue. 
T. B, HUDSPETH, Sibley, Jackson Co,, Mo. 


Great Poland China Herd bred for 
size, bone, and quality. Young stock for 
saieatalitimes, Pedigree goes with ship- 
ment. Prices in reachofall. Write me. E. 
> Waieee, BRUSH OBEEK, TENN., R. Re 

oO. 1. 

















Pure Bred Chickens 


THE LAYING KIND 


S.C. White Leghorns and §. C. Brown 
Leghorns. 


500 YEARLING HENS 


bred from the leading strains of the country. 
Selected birds, $150 each. Eggs for hatching, 
15 for $1.00, 30 tor $1.50, 100 tor $4.00. 


STRATHEDEN POULTRY FARM, 


BREEDERS OF THOROUGHBREDS, 
P.0o. EMBRO, - N. Cc. 


SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
Farm. 


has for sale a large 
number of young 
Registered A. J. C. 
C. Jersey Bulls and 
Heifers. None bet- 
ter bred, combining the best and most noted 
ap toca blood in this country. Also Polan¢ 
China Pigs. All at “live and let live” prices. 


T. P. Braswell, 
Battieboro N. 


Essex, Berkshire and 
Poland China Pigs, 


Also Southdown Yearling Ewes. Only a few 
left. One Registered Imported Angus Bull, 
no finer in the South, gentle and a good size, 
weight about 1,800 lbs. 


ADDRESS FOR PRICES, 
L. G@. JONES, 


TOBACCOVILLE, N. C, 














EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhoad Island Reds. Book orders early. 


Write for circular. WEst DURHAM POULTRY 





FARM, West Durham, N. OC. 


DAVIS’ BARRED ROCKS 


Won the past show season at the Raleigh 
and Mecklenburg Fairs, and at the 
Monroe, Salisbury and Charlotte Poultry 
Shows—miore prizes than all their com- 
pctitors. 

Write for show 
Cockerel; for sale. 


EGGS $3.00 FOR 13. 
B.S. DAVIS, 


Charlotte, - North Carolina. 


White Wyandottes. 


Best layers, most beautiful, most popular. 
Eggs tor ey fine breeders—sSetting, 
$150 and $300. HKges for exhibition stock, 
average of yard 95%4 points, #5,00 for setting. 
Limited number settings this yard for sale. 
A few fine Cockerels at §2 00, $3 0U and $5.00. 


Charlotte Poultry Farm, 
CHARLOTTE, - NORTH CAROLINA. 


Eggs For Hatching. 


Barred Buff and White Plymouth Rocks, 
Hawkinsastrain of Barred Ko. ks, W hite Buff 
and Partridge w yandottes, Black Minorcas, 
Black Langshans, Light Brahmas, Partr:dge 
Cochins, White and Brown Leghorus—Price 
$1 00 for 15, $2 00 for 80, $3.00 for 50, $5.00 for 100, 
two-thirds hatch guaranteed or order aupli- 
cated at one half price. A few nice Cockeiels 
for sale of different breeds. OAKLAND 
POULTRY FARM, C. J. Wariner, Manager, 
Ruffin, N.C. 


Orpington Piace Offerings 


Poland China Pigs and S. 
C. Buff Orpington Eggs. 


record. Some fine 











Pedigreed Pigs $5.00 each—Older animals 
at very reasonable prices. They carry 
very best blood in America. Eggs at 
$1.00 for 15, $3.00 for 50. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. This is our fifth year as 
specialists with the above breeds—They 
are THE BEST—Write us. 


Fay Crudup, Prop. 


JEFFRESS, - MECKLENBURG, Co., VA. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Finest strain of Buff Langshan and Black 
Langshan. GREAT WINTER LAYERS, 
$1 00 per setting of 15. 

MISS CARRIE P. HARDISON, Thurman, N.C. 
FLEMING’S Barred Rocks, White and Buff 

Wyandoites are good layers 
and sure winners Kigys $1.50 per 15, $400 
=e 50, 36.00 per 100. JNO. H. FLEMING, 


arren iiaius, N. C, RK. F. D. No. 1. No 
trouble to answer letters. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE DOGS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of pedigreed stock 
and best individuais. Our brown Leghurn, 
Barrea Rocks and new breed ihe Atiantas, 
tue iamous laying hens. Eges tom ei.her 
bree at $2.00 for 15 or #3.U0 ior 3u; $5.00 for 100 


after March 20, 
Write PHIL 8. WADE & CO., 
Cornelia, Ga. 


WHITE OAK FARM, 


COMMERCE, GA. 


White and Barred Plymouth Kocks, White 
Wyandottes and built Orpingtons. Register- 
ed Berkshires. Kgys $1.00 tu $1.50 tor 165, 
From Prize Winuing Pen $2.00 to $2 50 for lo. 
Pigs $6.00 to $10 00 registered Cockerels for 
sale $1 50 tu $2.50 choice. iggs for incubation 
$5.00 per hundred, can ship now. Savisiac- 
tion guaranteed. 


For Sale! 


Russell Big Boll Prolific Cotton Seed, 
some fine Jersey Heifers, Toulouse Goose 
Eggs and Rouen Duck Eggs. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed in prices and quality. 


WOODLEY & SON, 
CHERRY, - NORTH CAROLINA. 


FOR SALE 


Pure King’s Improved Cotton 
Seed. 

Pure Weekley’s Improved Seed 
Corn. 

Pure Bred Poland China Pigs. 


IREDELh YESY FARM, 


N. C. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE, 
STATESVILLE, - - N.C. 


FOR SALE—Duroc Jersey Pigs. Some 
old enough for service. W. F. MEWBORN, 
Grifton, N.C. 
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Warranted (to Give Satisfacilon. 


Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


uw 













. 
Has Imitato 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 
As a Human Remedy for Rhe i 
Sprains, Sore Throat, %te., it is sored 
tvery bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satistaction. Price $1,50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. {Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, ete. Address 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0, 


















NURSERIES 

J.A.BEAR prop. 

PALATKA. FLA. 
SEND FOR PRICE L/ST 


RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


MONUMENTS 


AND 


IRON FENCE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 


EDGERTON’S 
Harness Oil & Leather Dressing 


Makes Harness Water Proof. 
Will Not Rub Off. 


























Prevents Rats Gnawing Harness. 
Lengthens Life of Harness 
Fifty Per Cent. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
The J. H.Edgerton Co. 
SMITHFIELD, N. C. 












The Power of 


A Pusiness Education. 


To the industrious young man we 
would say—train yourself along 
practical Business lines. Equip 
rself with a modern Commercial 
ducation. It means the opening 
of every avenue of success to you. 
During the past 17 years this ecol- 
lege has educaied more than 12,000 
young people for the commercial] 
field. Let us send you our catalogue 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Houston, TEX. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. RICHMOND, VA. 
CoLumBus, GA- JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
























MOISTURE:- A STUDY OF DEW, FROST, FOGS, 
CLOUDS, ETC. 


Interesting Nature Study Outline for Week Beginning February 19th—For 
Sixth Grade. 


Messrs. Editors: The heat of the 


sun causes constant evaporation 
from the surface of all water ex- 
posea to its rays. The amount of 


water thus quietly thrown into the 
atmosphere is enormous. ‘To demon- 
strate by a few simple observations 
the presence of moisture in the air 
will be an interesting exercise, and 
will open the way to a clearer under- 
standing of the phenomena of frost, 
dew and cloud formation. 

Place a pitcher or tumbler of cold 
water in a warm room. What hap- 
pens? The pupils will say that the 
pitcher or glass “sweats.” Where is 
this moisture formed? Where has it 
come from? Compare the tempera- 
ture of the glass with that of the 
atmosphere. What effect had con- 
tact with the cold vessel on the 
vapor of the atmosphere? How 
then is the condition of invisible 
vapor affected by its contact with a 
body of lower temperature? Intro- 
cGuece here the words “condense” and 
condensation. Under what cireum- 
stances then is vapor “condensed ?” 

Breathe against a_ cold _ slate. 
What happens? Why is the breath 
visible on a cold morning? Why is 
it not visible on a warm morning? 
Explain why windows in cold weath- 
er are clouded with moisture. On 
which side of the window is the 
moisture formea? Why? What be- 
comes of all of the vapor constantly 
forming on the earth? Under what 
condition is the invisible vapor of 
the air condensed ? 

After the sun goes down the ac: 
cumulated heat of the day is given 
back from the earth into the air. 
Thus the surface is often cooled very 
rapidly. This is particularly true 
of blades of grass because of their 
greatly exposed surface. They be- 
come cold much more rapidly than 
the surrounding atmosphere ana on 
them is condensed water vapor in the 
form of dew. 

Observe the grass upon successive 
mornings: near water, away from 
water. Does the amount of dew 
vary with the conditions of atmos- 
phere? Is it present during the day ? 
When does it disappear? 

Is dew formed in greater abund- 
ance during a clear or cloucy night? 
In a calm or a windy night? Any- 
thing that will keep a surface from 
radiating heat will keep that sur- 
face free from dew. Clouds prevent 
rapid radiation of heat. Therefore 
dew is not formed on a cloudy night. 

During what time of the year is 
dew found? If the temperature of 
the air were very low, below the 
freezing point of water, what would 
become of the dew as it formed? 
When water-vapor at the surtace of 
the earth freezes as it condenses it 
is -ealled Hoar-frost. Under what 
conditions is frost formed? Is frost 
formed on a clear or a cloudy night ? 
On a windy or a quiet night? Make 
perfectly clear that frost not 
frozen dew, but vapor condensed as 
a solid and is therefore to be com- 
pared with snow, not with hail or va- 


is 


por frozen after condensation has 
taken place. 
When vapor is condensed and 


floats very near the surface of the 
earth it is called fog or mist. In 
what localities is fog formed? At 
what time of the day are we most 
likely to have fog in these localities? 
What was the condition of the at- 
mosphere? When and why did the 
fog disappear? When and_ where 
are other such fleecy forms of vapor 
found? Observe the movement and 
appearance of the clouds. What is 





the cause of their movement? Try 
to distinguish particular type of 





clouds. The following are the mos: 
common forms: 

(1) Feather clouds (cirrus); those 
clouds that are high above us and 
are light and feathery. They may 
be white or bluish. 

(2) Great rolling cloud masses 
(cumulus) ;clouds that resemble great 
packs of wool or the appearance of 
mountains piled high upon one an- 
other. 

(3) Layer clouds (stratus); those 
clouds that. are seen most fre- 
quently in the morning in layers one 
above another or in layers side by 
side. 

There are a number of charming 
cloud myths or stories which could 
be read or told in this eonnection. 
“The Swan Maidens,” in Cooke’s | 
Myths, is delightful. Also story of 
“Pegasus and Bellerophon,” as told 
by Hawthorne in his Wonder Book, 
would add much to this cloud study. 

MRS. F. L. STEVENS. 


Will Tobacco Farmers Now Plant Cot- 
ton Ins:ead? 





An interview with Mr. KE. J. Rags- 
dale, a tobaceo planter in this see- 
tion, has been published, in which hi 
stated that he was sure from what 
he learned in the eastern tobacco sec- 
tion of the State that the acreage 
will be cut this year from 30 to 40 
per cent. 

This news confirmed by the 
representative of the American To- 
bacco Company here, who says that 
the high price of eotton will, in all 
probability, bring about this result in 
the territory east of Raleigh. Most 
of the land is naturally cotton land 
any way, and most of the farmers 
really prefer cotton to tobaceo. Then. 
too, last summer was very wet and, 
in consequence, the tobacco in that 
section of the State was inferior in 
quality and little of high grade was 
produced. Prices have been and are 
good, but in the aggregate, of course, 
the crop gave no great return, com- 
pared with what it would have done 
in a favorable year, while for cotton 
the price obtained is quite a faney 
one. 

Most of the tobacco grown in this 
eastern seetion is bright, byt is thin- 
ner and lighter than that grown to 


is 


the westward of Raleigh, and the 
American Tobaceo Company has 


used it very largely, not for home 
consumption, but for the Oriental 
trade, being made up in the main in- 
to a special brand of cigarettes, sold 
in these countries. It may be fully 
expected, therefore, that if cotton 
stays at good prices there will be a 
heavy reduction of North Carolina 
acreage in all that section of the 
State east of Raleigh, known as the 
new tobacco belt, and in which are 
some of the largest Southern leaf 
markets, such as Kinston and Green- 
ville. The high price of cotton will, 
therefore, have no little bearing upon 
the outlook of yellow leaf of this year 
seems certain.—Raleigh Cor, Char- 
lotte Observer. 

Somebody Should Advertise Jerusalem 

Artichokes. 

I have been watching your adver- 
tising columns earefully for some 
time, as I want to get some Jerusa- 
lem artichokes for seed purposes. I 
would like to plant a few aeres for 
hog feed this coming spring, but do 
not see them advertised in your col- 
umns. 

Could you give me the name of 
some grower from whom I could pur- 
chase seed ? 





WM. C. GERATY. 


















To get as many birds eS 
as the «-other fellow” 


shoot the shells he 
shoots—U. M. C. 
Arrow or Nitro Club 
shells are of honest ma- 
terial, carefully inspect- 
ed and thoroughly 












tested. Tiiat's why. 
CATALOGL 
UM.¢ 
teed, al 
M.¢ 
SpOCwMed 0} 
THE UNION METALLIC (4 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








Agency: 313 Broadway, N Y. 











Young’s Island, S. C. 







GAIN AGRES 


by clearing that stumpy piece 
© land THE UWERCULES 
Sa Stump Puller pulls any stump. 

== SS Saves time. labor and money. 

. Hercules Mfg. 


Co. Devt g34 Centerville.ta. 


° 












3 see 
Catalog FREE 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUGE 


is the same good, old-fashioned 
medicine that has saved the 
lives of little children for the 
past 6o years. It isa medicine 
made to cure. It has never 
been known to fail. If your 
child is sick get a bottle of 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN 


Do not take a substitute. If 
your druggist does not keep 
it, send twenty-five cents in 


stamps to 
EE. ke Ss. FREY 


Baltimore, Md. 
and a bottle will be mailed you. 

















DOGWOOD AND P&RSIMMON 


Highest Cash Price Paid by 


WORTH-SHERWOOD SHUTTLE BLOCK CO. 
GREENSBORO, WN. C. 
Correspondence Solicited 


s -80 For 
12 200 Egg 
INCUBATOR ¢7== 

Perfect in construction and a: 


action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy. fi. 




















ALONG 
The Southern Railway, 


SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE 
LOCATION OF FARMERS. 


The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost, 
should buy a farm in the vicinity 
of some busy manufacturing centre 
of the South, where farming prod- 
ucts are the highest, the prices of 
land the lowest, and climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write... 


M. V. Richards, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
imo Ges gg 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE bOY WHO Is FAITHFUL. 








He is the One Who Wins Nine Times 
Out of Ten. 


It is all right to be smart, but it 


is all wrong to be smart in the. 


wrong way. I have seen boys who 
think they are smart in ordering 


others around and boasting of what | 


they are to do. If I had any work | 


to be done I’d never hire a boy like 
that to do it. 

It is true that some employers are 
in need of smart boys and are ever 
on the look out for them; but there 
there are thousands of positions 
where boys of only ordinary ability 
are wanted. Boys that are too 
smart are often not desired, since 
they too often want to dictate and 
cannot be dictated to. They try to 
run the business—not to suit their 
employers, but to suit themselves. 

There is a greater demand for 
faithful boys than for smart boys. 
There is nothing that one more ap- 
preciates in one under him than 
faithfulness. I once heard a gen- 
tleman say that he asked a friend 
why he paid his secretary such a 
large salary when he could secure 
one for a much smaller sum. He 
replied that he could secure one for 
a less amount but not one who would 
do the work as this one. “When I 
am gone,” said the friend, “every- 
thing goes on just as if I were here.” 
Now if this secretary had been smart 
rather than faithful, his employer 
might not have been able to say of 
him what he did. He might have 
been obliged to say, “I can’t leave 
him, for when I am gone he tries to 
run matters to suit himself, and to 
impreve upon my methods, and it is 
not a partner that I want but a sec- 
retary.” 

Where one sueeeeds beeause of his 
smartiess ten sueeceed beeause of 
their faithfulness, 

And not at the boy’s faithfulness 
alone does a would-be employer look ; 
he desires a boy who is an all-round 
moral boy. He knows that it is of 
no use to hire one who smokes cig- 
arettes, for these muddle the brain, 
eause heart trouble and kill the 
smoker at so early an age that he 
will be obliged soon to secure an- 
other lad. Nor does he care for a 
boy who gambles, for his funds 
would be teo handy for such and the 
temptation to borrow them too great, 
nor does the employer want a boy who 
drinks intoxicants even in the slight- 
est degree, for he thinks there will 
be a possibility of his making a 
mistake, 

It may be that the man who is 
thus critical indulges himself in all 
these vices, but he wants the boy he 
employs to be free from them. He 
knows more than any other to what 
extent they will lead, and it is prob- 
able that a boy who is inclined to 
them would obtain a position with 
a good man, rather than from a man 
like this, for a good man might think 
that he might assist the lad to give 
up his evil ways.—Exchange. 





Would You be Attractive? 


While it is natural that the girls 
should long to possess the charm of 
good looks, we wish they might un- 
derstand how true beauty lies in 
kindness and self-forgetfulness. The 
charm of a loving heart outweighs 
any other attraction. A story in 
point is told of a famous French 
woman who onee reigned in Paris 
socicty. 

She was so homely when a girl that 
her mother said to her one day: 

“My poor child, you are too ugly 
for anyone ever to love you.” It 
sank down deep into the little girl’s 
heart, and instead of making her 








sour and bitter, it had just the oppo- 
site effect. 

From this time she began to be 
very kind to the poor people of the 
village, the servants of the house- 
hold, and even the birds that hopped 
about the garden walks. She so 
gave herself up to this spirit of 
kindness and service for others that 
she was distressed to be compelled 
to part from anyone without having 
rendered them some service. This 
good-will towards everybody, and 
her constant desire to do good, at last 
made her the idol of Paris, where 
she lived as Madame de Circourt. 

Though her complexion was sal- 
low, and her gray eyes small and 
sunken, yet she held in devotion to 
her the greatest men and noblest wo- 
men of her time. Her unfailing in- 
terest in others made her, it is said, 
perfectly irresistible. 

Such a life furnishes a most valu- 
able lesson to all who would be at- 
tractive, that they may be useful; for 
other things being equal, it is the 
most interesting, the most winning, 
man or woman who does the most 
good.—Bryswald. 





Died From Cigarette Smoking. 


A young man died in Greensboro 
a few days ago. He had been smok- 
ing cigarettes for three years and 
had sueceeded in deceiving his moth- 
er during all that time, and when 
the doctor pronounced the disease as 
one directly attributable to cigar- 
ettes the mother was loth to believe 
it. The incident is one frought with 
a double and terrible moral to all 
boys who smoke cigarettes and add 
to it the graver offense of practicing 
a deception against their parents.— 
Stanly Enterprise. , 


DeLOACH PATENT 


Avoid imitators and infringere and buy the Genuine. Sar 


ills,4H.P.andup. Shingle. Planing, Lath and Corn 
ills; four Stroke Hay S reence. Water Wheels, 


Oatalog free. We pay the freight. 


DeLOACH MILL M’F’G. O0.,, Box @08, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Proved the Best Fertilizer 
By a Record of Twenty Years’ Success 


Yo g : . sss : 
u are banking on experience when you fertilize with Farmers’ Bone. No 


ant food supplied from sowing time to 
Farmers’ Bone has 


other fertilizer is so well balanced in the pl 
harvest. Don’t take a substitute. 
crop. It is the leading fertilizer of the South. 


Of The Fields 


Of thousands of Southern farmers depends upon the life-long 
study and experience of the men who direct this business, and 
ertilizer which *“ makes three (often a dozen) 


blades of grass grow, where only one grew before.” The 
name of itis 





Virginia-Carolina Fertilizer. 


By its very liberal use, a week or two before, or at plant- 
ing, as well as second application, multitudes of farmers in 
the South have “increased their yields per acre,” and with 


the larger profits which these increased yields brought, 
paid off the mortgage on their farms. These fertilizers 


contain just the ingredients necessary to force your plants 
to their rreatest possible fruiting. Don’t be fooled by any 





dealer iuto vuying wu *‘ cheap” substitute. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


Richmond, Va. Atlanta, Ga. 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. 
Durham, N.C. 
Charleston, S. C, 
Baltimore, Md, 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Shreveport, La, 











no equal for any kind of 








Works Freely In Any Drill 





__ It has been proven by over twenty-one years of successiv 
Fish and Animal matter is superior to any 
for growing cotton. Farmers’ Bone is the fertilizer 


POG MADE WITH FISH 





ITS 
SALES 
GROW 



















BECAUSE 
IT GROWS 
CROPS 


1885—250 TONS 
1890—1,500 TONS 


1895—12,000 TONS 
1900-58,455 TONS 


1905—-130,091 TONS 





e use that 
other known ammoniate 









TRADE MARK 
















Norfolk, Va. 
Columbia, S. C. 









F. S. ROYSTER GUANO Co. 


Tarboro, N. C. 




















































Montgomery, Ala. 
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ROGRESSIVE 
ép FARMER. 


108 West MARTIN ATREEBT 





OFFICE 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single aubscription, 1 year... coveeeesl,00 
be sub scription, 6 montha.......... SE 
Tria! erhsens 2 worths 


THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON 
RALEIGH, February 12 196 


















Prices to-day .. ‘ sereeeee 1684910 
Pricee this date last year . ers 5: 

Sales to date................0000. ...10,3°8 bales 
Last year, same dat .. 11,263 bales 
COLEODSOOM ...........cccccrccscrcccccscecccccrecccceesconsenceeees 27 


BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., February 12, 1906, 












FIOUr—WIinter patents ............cccceeee 4. me gry 35 
« Spring — 4.30@4.85 
Wheat. . 84 
Wheat, ‘Bonthern.. .. 86287 
Corn, Sonthern white 24948 
Oats, No. 2 whits.. 35 
Rye, No. 2...... @ 


Butter, fancy imitation. 
Butter, fancy creamery .. 
Butter, store bape peonsees 





BE BE ic ccousecctoncosebevesessnansce 16% 
Cheese, firm. ecoveccvestecssccococcee AG 
Sugar, fine granviated se §685.C0 
Sugar, COATES ZTANUIREA.......cecseeecceverves $5.C0 


WILMINGTON PRODUCKEH. 
hace peg spaced 12, 1906, 





Peanuts, yarn N.C., Siaseelesn sen 
tra Prime, nN” co. ‘pu. ecescevescoces: . 95 

ae fon cy... 80 

‘ Prime, V irginia, | ae avetastnes 45 

oe Extra Prime, Virginia, bu 50 









sed Spanis Virginia.. 
sh, neW...... 

gomm. white, b 
. bacon, hans new, lb.. 

al bd des duil.. 









































se > pose eo ee 
— hams... es 10@12 
8. per dozen. 16 
Riekens, grown 85 
spring 15@. 
Turkeys, live ne 
I akxsacateccecesenscersendacsencnen 18@20 
Beeswax 27 
iiticantavnactnssthcedisiesdtenvinbecs-wevnsseteains - 44@5 
Sweet potatoes, bu 
Beef cattle, ib 2@3 
eS RE 1. 
See 8.40 
Hides, dry salted......... eccececee padiciecrcincadadsintsee 12 
Hides, green 8 





RICHMOND TOBACOO., 
RICHMOND, VA., February 12, 1906 
The quotations are aa follows: 
DAEK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 















































Lugs 4.00 to 6.00 
Short leaf. 6.00 to 8.00 
Medium leaf. 7.00 to 9.00 
Long leaf. 9.00 to 18.00 
Wrappers and selections ......... . 10.00 to 15.00 
STEMMING TOBACOO—NEW. 
Lugs... 4.00 to 600 
CLIT SLPS: RRR RR SR ee 6.00 te 8.50 
Medium leaf 8.00 to 9.00 
Long leaf 9.00 to 10.00 
SER = AE IRA 10.00 to 12.00 
BRIGHT TOBACCO—REORDERED, 
Smokerse—Com MOL ..........ceceereee8 7.00 to 8 9.00 
Medium 9.50 to 1150 
_, Se eS sesescereeeevecee 1200 to 1800 
Cutters—Common ecseccoccesecers 1100 $O 1360 
Medium... 18.00 to 1400 
— Saelleaiinas eibeandnunebdgasensaanneasnanacs 14.50 to 1600 
Fan 16.00 to 18.00 
Fillers Goninon. sncaensosenes essesceeree 7-00 tO 800 
Medium... ceamacekane soee BOO tO 1000 
Good 10.50 to 11.50 
eae evccvonececes 12.50 to 14.00 
Wrap rs—Common. . 14.00 to 1600 
Medium .z.........06. - 17.00 to 20.00 
Good.. = 28.00 to 8000 
Fine...... =e . 82.50 to 87.50 
| Bi MORE 40.00 to 45.00 
SUN-OURED TOBACCO—NEW. 
Primings...... $ 1.60 to $ 250 
Lugs, common to good pacmbennnices » 850to 560 
Lugs, good to prime.. a 550to 708 
Short ieaf 65) to 850 
Long ieaf...... $63 to 12% 
Wrappers - 1218 to 20 9% 





RICHMOND COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
RICHMOND, VA., February 12, 1906. 
Butter, choice family packed, 4 @ WW 








eS 3 ey $1 @$ 1.20 
Biacke ° Peas Las @ 1.60 
Navy Beans, No. 1 White Le 

76 







Hay No. 1, Clover ______ 





Live Geese Feathers, | 50 "65 
Mixed Geese Featners, lb___. 85 40 
Clover, wholesaie, per bu_____. 740 @ 8.%5 
Timoth wholesale ________ 140 to 1.66 
Orchar Grass, wholesaie___.. 1.20 to 1.30 
Buckwhéea', per bu -____...___ 70 to 8 
Beeswax, per lb ---..-.-_______ 26 to 27 
DEIED FRUIT. 

Dried Apples, Sliced. per Ib_... 5 
Dried Peaches, Peeled, per lb__ 18 

Peeled, [77 ils tae ia 8 to 10 

Unpeeled, a 4 to 6 

WwooL, 
Tub washed, freeofb rrs__... 85 to 87 
Unwashed, free of burrs___._ 8 to 81 
Merino, unwashed _____.._____- 2 to B 
Barry, 8 to 8c. per ib. less. 
MEAT, ETO. 

Peanuts, per lb. (farmers) ~... 8 to By% 
Bacon, Ham, small -._...___._. 16 to 17 

Hams, J ee oe l4 to 6 





Sides, smoked ._.__.........=« ll 
Shoulders, smoked ________ 








NEWS AND 


Opinions of the Press on Current 


The House of Representatives of © 


South Carolina has passed and sent 
to the Senate the Morgan bill which 
abolishes the State dispensary and 
gives the counties the privilege of 
determining by local vote whether 
there shall be prohibition or whiskey 
dispensaries, under county control. 
Charleston is an exception, that city 
being permitted to regulate whiskey 
selling by high license, if the people 
so determine. 

The measure at this writing is in 
the Senate and will probably be act- 
ed on before this week’s Progressive 
Farmer reaches its readers. 

* * * 


Patterson and the Caucus. 


The Senate was stirred Wednesday 
by a warm debate between Senators 
Patterson, of Colorado, and Bailey, 
of Texas. Patterson was attempting 
to justify his botling of the Demo- 
cratic caucus in reference to~ the 
Santo Domingo treaty. Bailey re- 
plied to the Colorado man and em- 
barrassed him by showing from the 
record that in a previous caucus Pat- 
terson had voted for a rule binding 
Democratic Senators to be governed 
by the action of two-thirds of the 
members of a caucus. 

* *& & 


Jim Crow Bill for Virginia Street Cars. 


The Barrett bill providing for 
separation according to race in 
street cars and other public convey- 
ances passed the Virginia House of 
Delegates Friday. It extends over 
the entire State. The operation of 
the Richmond law which secures sep- 
aration of whites and blacks in 
street cars and public halls practi- 
eally without friction. 

+ * 


Roosevelt Has His Own Sweet Way as 
to North Carolina Appointments. 


President Roosevelt has apparent- 
ly decided to ignore both the Repub- 
lican organization and the “insur- 
gents” in making the North Caro- 
lina appointments, and a pretty ac- 
curate view of the situation is given 
in this clipping from the Newton 
Enterprse: 

“President Roosevelt is treating 
the Republicans of North Carolina 
to a series of surprises in the matter 
of appointments to Federal oilices. 
For several months two rival fac- 
tions have been carrying on a con- 
test for recognition that has been 
highly entertaining to on-lookers. 
One is led by State-Ghairman T. S. 
Rollins, of Asheville, and the other 
by E. Spencer Blackburn, of Greens- 
boro, and Congressman from the 
Eighth Congressional District. Rol- 
lins got his father appointed to a 
third term as postmaster of Ashe- 
ville and Duncan to a third term as 
Collector of the Eastern District, 
and his followers were beginning to 
claim that he alone could get the 
ear of the President. But a bomb- 
shell was thrown into their camp two 


weeks ago when Blackburn’s men 
were appointed postmasters at 
Greensboro and Goldsboro. Then 


the Blackburn men began to crow 
and make claims of future victories. 
But the President’s last move has 
brought confusion and terror into 
both camps. He has _ reappointed 
District Attorney Holton and Mar- 
shal Milliken, whom both factions 
had marked for decapitation and 
were sharpening the knives for the 
fight over their old shoes, and has 
intimated that he may reappoint Col- 
lector Harkins, also marked by both 
Rolling and Blackburn for retire- 
ment.” 

“While State Chairman Rollins,” 
declares the Statesville Landmark, 








| look to seeuring o 
lin view of a 
Ss strike between 
Events—Minor Matters of News. tors, the miners h 
renew the present 
the operators 
grant an 
apparent. 


COMMENT. 


“comes out of the matter in much 
better shape than Mr. Blackburn, 
he does not claim the Holton-Milli- 
kan appointments as an “organiza-| operators and n 
tion victory.” The Asheville Citi-{ that neither will 1 
zen quotes him as saying “Black-| the 
burn and I were both run_ over,”! and, as indicated 
and “I favored the appointment ot] of both the 
others to the places.” Fact is, the! seryatives of both 
appointments are a victory for one} the joint conferen 
man and that man is Alfred Eugene] that the 550,000 1 
Holton. He got up the prosecution | the 


possible 
miners and 


having 
mMmerease 
determination of 


other for further 


radicals and the 


f a defense fund 
industrial 
opera- 
aving refused to 
wage seale and 
refused to 
in wages. The 
both 
1iners indicates 
nake overtures to 
negotiations, 
by the speeches 
con- 
organizations at 
ce, it is probable 
nen controlled by 


United Mine Workers will walk 


of the revenue grafters at the right! out of the mines in every part of the 


time, playing his eards to pull him- 
self through, and in going through 


United States on 


April 1. 





he pulled Millikan with him. That 
is the whole story.” 


When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 











* * * 





A Tremendous Coal Strike in Prospect. 


Every day it becomes inecreasing- 
ly certain that one of the greatest 






labor strikes in American history 
is nearing us. The situation has not 
improved since mine owners and 
labor representatives conferred in! 
Indianapolis, and the situation at 
its close was reported as follows: 


Seeds. Sows from 2 to 
“With prospects pointing to a 


Ask for Book of Field S 


strike of 550,000 coal miners unless | q @t work. Manufactured only by us, 

the present deadlock is broken by KEYSTONE 
some unforeseen influence, the na- Cultivator Attachment 
tional convention of the United | J for Sulky, Riding, Walki ¢ or Two Row Culti- 


vators. Runs on the 
row, where shovels can- 
not reach. 
corn, stirs soil, kills 
weeds. Great cultiva- 
tor feature. 

Write for descriptive 
circulars. 


Mine Workers of America adjourned 
this afternoon without reaching a 
settlement of a wage seale at the 
joint conference of operators and 
miners of the central and north- 
western districts. President John 
Mitchell, of the miners’ union, ad- 
vised the delegates to go home and 








Hallock 3: Weeder 


Only cultivation need- 


4s ff 
Uncovers SS 


Keystone Farm Machine Co,, 
1563 N. BEAVER ST., YORK, PA. 


Kills weeds, stirs top 
soil,makesdust mulch, 
Preserves Moisture. 


ed from start to 
finish. Seeder 
Attachment in- 
sures uniform 
sowing and right 
covering for 
30 quarts to the acre. 
cenes showing weeder 














Fruit Trees Le 


Why pay two prices for all kinds of nursery 
stock to cover agents’ profits and bad debis, when 
we, by employing no agents and making no bad 
debts—selling for eash direct to the »people at lowest 
wholesale rates—will save you half. Twenty-one 
yearsexpcerience. 1,000,000 high class fruittrees, 
50,000,000 strawberry plants. Special bargains 
in pe — h trees. Safe and cheap delivery anywhere 
in U. Catalogue free. Valuable book on fruit 
grow = free to buyers. Cabbage Plants now ready. 


Strawberry Plants 


$1.25 per y 
Write to-day for catalogue. Mention this paper. Address 


Dept. © CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., Kittrell, N. C. 














FOR 1906 


i naa 


Plows, Wagons, Carts, Buggies, Wire Fence, Poultry Netting, 


Smooth and Barbed Wire, all kinds of Farming 
Roofing, Paints, etc., etc., at wholesale prices. 
Flour in any quantity at reduced prices. Sp 
lots of five barrels to car load, direct from mills. 
Feed Stuff of all kinds, Seed Oats, Field and 
of every description. 


Utensils, Steel 
ecial prices in 


Garden Seeds 


Cutaway and Solid Disc Harrows, Plow castings of every de- 
scription, direct from manufacturer or wholesale dealer. 
Pianos, Organs, Talking Machines, direct from factory. No 


goods kept in stock. No general price list. 
prices on whatever you wish to purchase. 


Write for special 


Orders from all Alliancemen and Ex-Alliancemen solicited. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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FRUIT RAISING AND POULTRY. 





The Two Go Hand in Hand, and More 
People Should Try Them. 


Messrs. Editors:—When my first 
manuscript made its advent into the 
“conetum” of the editor, it was treat- 
ed like the blessed Mary of old: 
there was no room found for its 
lodgment in the ‘inn.” 

When I was a little boy, however, 
| learned a little speech as follows: 


“Tf at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try again.” 


I find it has been a mighty good 
speech to guide my life. I have 
had to try and try again so often 
that if I should succeed the first 
time, I would have to call Sallie (that 
is my wife) and tell her about it— 
and then she would begin to doubt 
my being perfectly truthful. 

For two weeks I have been living 
among the hens on the hillsides and 
beneath the “old apple tree,” and 
and peach trees, too. Some folks say 
that orchards and poultry go hand 
in hand, and I am of the opinion that 
it is about correct. If you don’t 
think there is something to do at 
either or both of these occupations, 
just try them. 

Plant the orchard first, prune and 
cultivate it carefully so as to have 
shade and resting place for the hens 
—like the “rock in a weary land.” 
Keep the trees well whitewashed to 
keep down diseases, and this will give 
the hens time and a pleasant place 
to dwell. 

Sow some clover in the orchard for 
the hens to eat and some to eut for 
the hens to use in the winter. Dig 
the clover away from around the 
trees, and the hens will scratch the 
soil sufficiently to save you many 
moments labor, and the hen will be 
more fruitful than if she acts like 
the sluggard. 

T have just read Uncle Jo’s last let- 
ter published January 25th, also the 
little sketch of his life, and as he is 
my friend, kinsman and co-laborer in 
the work of pushing and maintaining 
pure-bred poultry, I feel very much 
like saying, Amen! to his last words 
in chapter 46. 

Uncle Jo wrote us last fall to “get 
busy again.” TI took his advice last 
fall and got very busy, and am still 
busy, working and watching, and 
sometimes praying, that I may sue- 
ceed in the work of establishing my- 
self as a breeder of thoroughbred 
fowls and fine winter layers. 

When I started, I got the best, 
have the best yet. and would not give 
you a cent for anything but the best. 
I have some hens that have paid 
for themselves since October and I 
would not part from them at any 
reasonable price. I join hands with 
you, my dear Uncle, in the great bat- 
tle for better poultry and more of 
it, and will be glad to have your ad- 
vice at all times. 

Your nephew, 
R. F. JARRETT. 

Jackson Co., N. C. 





Flowers in the Home. 


I wonder if many mothers realize 
the wonderfully refining influence 
that flowers in the home have upon 
the little folks? I think if they dia 
we should see more homes beautitied 
with growing plants in winter and 
cut flowers in summer. All my chil- 
dren were taught among their earli- 
est lessons to love and cherish flow- 
ers, and I am confident that this in- 
fluence has had a wonderful effect 
in developing the artistic and refin- 
ing traits of character which every 
true mother should delight to see in 
her offspring. My boys have felt 


this influence quite as much, I am 
sure, 
made 


as my girls. We have always 
it a point to have growing 





flowers in the house all winter long. 
Being far from rich, we have been 
forced to be content with the com- 
mon houseplants, such as geraniums, 
fuchsias, begonias, a palm or two 
and an oleander tree. In summer 
we have a riot of the dear old-fash- 
ioned flowers in the yard: hollyhocks, 
pansies, pinks, petunias, sweet peas, 
nasturtiums, hardy roses, asters, 
zinnias and dahlias. They are com- 
paratively inexpensive, and yet they 
afford us beautiful cut bouquets for 
the table and living room all summer 
long. I wish I could find words in 
which to tell you how we have en- 
joyed and been benefited by our flow- 
ers, but those of you who will follow 
my advice to have plenty of flowers 
in your homes will not need any more 
potent argument than your own ex- 
perience.—Julia Martin. 





Horse Facts. =i, 

Are you planning to keep your 
horses comfortable this winter? 

Do not expose the horse so that 
he is liable to take cold, but give him 
the protection that you give the 
family. 

The horse which labors for you 
should have the best feed of the farm. 
Make it a point to see that the best 
quality of hay goes to the horses. 
And it is not hard to notice that they 
make the best use of the best feed. 

It will not do to try to make the 
horse fit the harness. It is wiser 
economy to fit the harness to the 
horse. The horse has his shape, but 
you ean change the harness—that is 
what it hes buckles for. 

There is not much use in grinding 
feed for horses if they have good 
teeth. You will make nothing by 
grinding oats for the horse. Som« 
horsemen claim that crushed oats arc 
not near as good as whole oats. 


There is danger of over-feeding 
horses and they ean easily get toc 
much grain. The horse will have 
poor digestion soon enough without 
trying to bring it on. 

Feed horses grain in proportion tv 
the work done. The feed should b« 
lessened on idle days, or serious re: 
sults will often follow. Regulate 
the amount of the feed according to 
the amount of work done. 

All animals need salt in their feed 
Salt aids digestion, and by actua! 
test on cows they give a certain 
amount of milk more each day when 
fed salt. 

The more I work horses with all 
kinds of bridles the more I am ir 
favor of the blind bridle. I find that 


the horse gets quite tricky when 
worked in an open bridle. He will 
learn to shirk every time—E. J. 


Waterstripe, in Farm and Fireside. 











“TI would not take $5000 for the Corn Attachment to 
my Cole Planter.”—J. E. Hough. ! 


“I would not 
take $150.00 for my 
Cole Planter if I 
vould not get and 
other.’"-—Edward 
Scholtz.} 


THE 


Cole 


PLANTER 






Distributes’ Fertilizer, wet or dry, and Drills Cotton Segd at same 
time without skips or bunches. Drops Corn one grain; or more if 
wanted, any depth or distance. Perfect Pea Planter, fine for Pea- 
nuts, Sorghum, etc. Special plates for Truckers to plant beans, 
peas, etc., exactly to suit. More than 10,000 in successful use. 
Every Planter guaranteed. Write for freecatalogue. Your dealer 
will order for you and guarantee you satisfaction. 

6. 


THE GOLE MFG. GO, Gharlotte, N. 
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CAPTAIN J. A. PETERKIN, 
FORT MOTTE, S. C. 

Originator of the famous Peterkin Cotton Seed. 
Write for prices of selected seed. 































A VALUABLE NEW PEANUT 


The DIXIE GIANT 
Peanut,grown by the 
Virginia-Carolina 
Seed Peanui Co., Pe- 
tersburg, Va.,is the 
largest variety ever 
produced. Itis twice 
the size of any other 
variety, and yields 
600 pounds more per 
acre. Seed last year 
sold as high as $1.00 
per pound. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER. 


We shall senda 
pound of seed of this 
valuable variety, a 
copy ofour treatise, 
“The Peanut and Its 
Culture,” (75 pages 
price 60 cents), an 
the American Nut 
Journal one year, for 
$3.00, regular rice 
of the Journalalone. 
yi Sac “tar 4aay- Send 10 cents in 
Stamps for sample 
of peanuts and a copy of the Journal. 


AMERICAN NUT JOURNAL, 


PETERSBURG, VA. 






















LADIES 


{Do you want any ol 
the articles which are 
illustrated here? 

@ You can secure them 
without cosling you a cent. 
{| How? 

4 Just send us your name 
and address and complete 
information will be sent 
you by return mail. 


SALYONA SUPPLIES CO., 


115 Publicity Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 





























PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 


[ Thursday, February 15, 1906. 
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Planet Jr. 
For Easy Gardening. 


Five Hundred Thousand Users all over the world proclaim the Planet Jr. farm and 
garden tools unequalled for dependable service, and true economy of time, labor and 
money. There’sa ‘Planet Jr.’’ for every need. The line includes Seeders, Wheel Hoes, 

Horse Hoes, Harrows, Riding Cultivators (one or two row), Beetand Orchard Gultivators, 
etc.—45 tools in all. : 
Planet Jr. Seeders are without a rival. They sow all garden seeds accurately any depth or 
thickness desired, in either drills or hills; open furrows, drop and cover, roll and mark the 
next row, all at one opération, Aregular stand of plants insured and no wasted seed. 
Planet Jr, No. 12 Double Wheel Hoe is a marvel of usefulness. It enables you to 
hoe every day two acres of onions or any similar crop and doit faster and better 
than three men with hand hoes. Kills all weeds and leaves the soil in splen- 
did condition. Farmers as well as gardeners need our 1906 book, which 
fully illustrates the machines at work both at home and abro-1. 
Mailed Free. 


S.L. Allen & Co., 
Box 11080 . Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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The K. P. Guano Distributor 


\ 





RO Fey 
F kd wie. S 


Scatters the Guano in- 
stead of putting in 
small stream. Bal- 
anced Load Makes 
Light Running. No 
Cogs and Chains. 
Nothing to get out of 
fix. Large Hopper. 
Sows any Quantity. 
No Waste Around 
Stumps and Ends. 
Simplest and Strong- 
est Distributor on the 
Market. Awarded 
Diplomas Everywhere 
Exhibited. Have your 
Dealer write 


ni allan, 


N. JACOBI HARDWARE CO, J. D. WEED & CO,,SAVANNAH, 
Wilmington, N. C. Distributing Agt. N. C. Distributing Agt. Ga. and Fla, 


J. ©. COVINGTON, PATENT OWNER. Clio, S. C. 
Farm Levels, Road Levels, Builders’ Levels 


Levels especially designed for terracing, ditching, 
drainage, irrigation, rice culture, road work, and also for 
contractors, mill wrights, architects, etc. Levels with 
the latest improved adjustments and that are simple, 
durable, accurate and easy to operate. 

_ Prices range from $5 to $35, depending on attachments, 
size of telescopes, etc. We build the level that suits your 
purpose and that will satisfy you in quality and price. 


cially pays to buy ine neat. Writs Bevel Level 60 , 


for com plete illustrated catalogue 
Alexander City. Ala. 








and prices. 





When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 





We want you to. know Tubular ( 
Cream Separators as they are 


Investigate the low can and enclosed gears. 
Tubulars have neither oil cups, tubes, nor 
— — — —_ = holes—they oil themselves. They have 
bowls without complicated inside parts—hold the world’s record for clean 
cus eete-taaciy tnevenee pee? — pest road and easy washing—save half 
<--gr nerease the amount and quality of butter—are wh /j 
other separators. Write for catalog R-283 hs — 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
West Chester, Pa. 


harples 
TUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


———— 


Toronto, Can. Chicago, Ill. 


CLIMB OVER— 
Can’t Hurt It 


All Stock 
Proof 


GRISWOLD ‘vcs FE 

MESH 
is built scientifically. We make our own wire and 
weave the fence in our own mills. Special atten- 
tion given to the galvanizing, the heaviest and 
most enduring ever known on fence. Heavy steel 
wire throughout, stays 6 or 9 in. apart, spacing and } 
distribution, like a brick wall, to give greatest 
strength. Adapts itself to hills or gullies. Hand- ® 
some, strong, durable. Made in all heights and for = 
allpurposes. We ship promptly direct from factory. | 
Free catalog and prices by return mail if you write 


ire Co. 64 Wallace St. Sterling, Il, 


Wad Po 


Dillon - Griswold 





Pulls Stumps or Standing Trees. 


Ciears & two ace circle with sittiag—palia the mus wiki seach; stusnge, 
grubs, cocks, hedges, ote. rym mp yap - 


COMBINATION STUMP PULLER, 
st A er Self 


mane mreret 
A mianote and e halfis all it takes for the 
the with patent 


, pe 
oe 
g ‘4 Does act 
Ibs. in. It immense power and It’s made to stand 
take heron Slant Grub and Stamp aching, the £5 L- 
Grub and Stump Machine. 





MILNE MFG. CO., 
Monmouth, tit. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A LEVEL 


write for descriptive circulars of the BOSTROM IM- 
PROVED FARM and BUILDERS LEVELS. Practical 
up-to date instruments that any one can use. Recom 
mended by sremanteent men of repute and by the most 
progressive farmersof the country for Terracing, Irriga- 
tion, Drainage and Building purposes. 

Price $10.00 and $20.00 including Telescope, Tripod and 
Rod. Without Telescope $5.00. 


26 W. Alabama St., Atianta, Ga. 








CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 
MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


» 

y 

) 

Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- » 
ferent makes have selected the “MATHU- 
SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two > 
and the other six. 

This is a strong testimonial of the superb tone » 
qualities and great durability of the *‘MATHU- 
SHEK” piano—the instrument that has been so y 
long recognized as the “LEADER” and 
“KA VORITE” piano of the South. » 


Cash or > 
Easy Payments 


q 
Every instrunent guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory— 
if not—can be returned at our expense. Catalogue and full 
information mailed upon request, 


¥ MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO. YJ 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 34,000 IN USE. 
OP VA VA VA LAVA VA VATA LALA ALAA EPP BI ILIA 











EARLY 


EARLY JERSEY WAKEFIELD. 
The Earliest Cabbage Grown. WAKEFIELD. 2d. Earliest. 


Guarantee grown in the open fie 


and w 
My La 
BAGE,, for that reason they purchase my plants for their crops 


8981 Ni SLINVid JOV8SVD ONIMOND CILYVIS | 


WM. C. GERATY, - 


CABBAGE PLANTS GUARANTEED TO SATISFY PURCHASER. 


CHARLESTON LARGE TYPE. SUCCESSION. The Earliest 
Flat Head Varietv. 


PRICE: In lots of 1 to 4 m., at $1.50 per m., 5 to g m. at $1.25 per m., 10 m. and over, at $1.00 per m. 
F. 0. B. YOUNG'S ISLAND, S. C. My Special Express Rate on Plants is Very Low. 
I guarantee Plants to pre purchaser satisfaction, or will refund the purchase price to any customer who Is dissatisfied at end ofseason. These plants are 
ld, on Seacoast of South Carolina, in a climate that is just suited to growing the hardiest ro that can be grown in the United states. 
These plants can be reset in the interior of the Southern States during the months of January, February and March. They wi 
fi mature a head of Cabbage Two to Three weeks sooner than if you grew your own plants in hot beds and cold frames. 
rgest Customers are the Market Gardeners near the interior Towns and Cities of the South, Their profit depends upon them having EARLY CAB- 


I also grow a full line of other Plants and Fruit Trees, such as STRAWBERRY, SWEET POTATO, TOMATO, EGG PLANT AND PEPPER PLANTS; APPLE, 
PEACH, PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY AND APRICOT TREES, FIG BUSHES, AND GRAPE VINES. 


Special Te:ms to Persons Who Make up Club Orders. 


i rain TB * : 
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AUGUSTA TRUCKER. SHORT STEMMED FLAT DUTCH. 
A little later than Suecesston. Largest and Latest Cabbage. 


stand severe cold without being injured, 


Write for tilustrated Catalogue. 


BOX 88, YOUNG’S ISLAND, S. C.. 


9061 SHIWOLSHD GIISILVS COOL YRA0 JAVH AON | 

















